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LETTER FROM GENEVA, 


TO THE EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The celebrated historian of the 
Reformation, Merle D’Aubigné, 
with forty-six others, Presidents, 
Professors and members of Evan- 
gelical Churches and other Socie- 
ties in Geneva, Switzerland, ad- 
dressed a letter, on the 31st of 
March, 1857, to the Evangelical 
Christians of the United States on 
the subject of slavery. It has been 
published and widely circulated. 
We propose to give it a respectful 
answer. 

We begin by objecting to the 
whole purpose of the letter, inde- 
pendently of its argument, as un- 
authorized, injudicious, and produc- 
tive of evil. The writers profess to 
be induced by zeal only in the 
cause of truth ; by a desire to see 
the great American Republic re- 
lieved from every impediment in 
diffusing religious truth among all 
nations ; by a conviction that Pro. 
vidence has fired a great focus of 
light in the United States. They 
wish to increase it. They fear that 
slavery is a cause of weakness and 
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they are anxious to remove it.— 
The thought presses on their hearts. 
They invoke us by the peace and 
glory of our country, by true liber- 
ty, and the cause of Christianity, 
to bring about a suppression of 
slavery. “They do not claim the 
right te impose opinions by author- 
ity—the Pope ef Rome alone be- 
lieves that he has that power.”— 
They would exercise the right only 
of Christian liberty, and send us 
their remonstrance as a token of 
Christian love. They believe that 
these who differ from them in 
opinion on the subject at issue are 
sincere and upright men. They do 
not wish to offend their brethren, 
but to do them good. 

If everything claimed for the in- 
tention of the writers be freely and 
fully conceded, their proceeding 
will make no exception to the truth 
that goodness of intention alone, 
in any important action, is not 
enough. Its purity is no justifica- 
tion or excuse for interfering—we 
will not say intermeddling—in the 
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affairs of a distant and indepen- 
dent community—still less in a 
difficult and disputed question of 
social policy which divides and in- 
flames the minds of its people. 
They address themselves to pre- 
judiced and angry partizans. Their 
’ letter is welcomed on the one side 
as a support; it is resented on the 
other as an attack. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that nothing of the 
sort is intended. We know it is 
not intended. But, we repeat, good- 
ness of intention is no defence for 
causing mischief. If it is the 
Christian’s duty to do good, it is 
his duty also to refrain from the 
appearance of evil. If he must 
impart benefits, he must beware 
lest his intended benefits prove fire- 
brands of discord and death. To 
intervene in the affairs or disputes 
of others, promotes dissention, not 
peace. The maxim needs no illus- 
tration. It applies alike to indivi- 
duals, families, societies and nations. 
At all times, States and commu- 
nities ‘are the best judges of their 
own business. Neither governors 
nor counsellors a long way off are 
safe and sufficient guides. Our 
whole American history is an asser- 
tion and vindication of this truth. 
No government abroad, proprietary 
or royal, satisfied our people. They 
never ceased to contend until they 
had established the right to man- 
age their own affairs in their own 
way. Our country’s great maxim 
is not to interfere with others and 
not to permit interference in her 
affairs. This is the best security 
for peace among nations. Let the 
lovers of peace be cautious how 
they infringe the spirit of the rule 
in the least important particular. 
Our friends of Geneva are not 
interfering as a State with a State, 
but as a Soeiety of Christians 
with other Christian Secieties.— 
They are only the more subject, 
therefore, to the application of the 
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rule. If interference be indefensi- 
ble, it is the more indefensible when 
forced or attempted by Christian 
communities. 

They are governed, as they think, 
by a principle of conscience. Alas, 
Christian friends! this opinion only 
increases the probability of mischief 
by concealing the danger. We 
never do evil, says the incompara- 
ble Pascal, so cheerfully and etfect- 
ually as when we do it ona false 
principle of conscience. Can you 
be sure that your uninvited inter- 
ference in the domestic policy of a 
distant people is resting on a true 
one? You believe that God has 
called you, “in a special mazner,” 
to interpose on this occasion.— 
Where is the evidence? You tell us 
that you will say to us, as St. Paul 
said to the Corinthians, in advising 
them, “if we are foolish, it is for the 
love of you.” But St. Paul had the 
charge of the Church at Corinth ; 
he had proof of being called in a 
special manner. You have no 
charge in this matter,and no proof 
of aspecial calling. If, nevertheless, 
the Apostle apologized in advising, 
what shall we say of your ventur- 
ing to do what he excused himself 
for doing. 

You do not claim “ the right to 
impose opinions by authority—the 
Pope alone believes that he has that 
power.” Yet the Pope of Rome is 
silent where you assume to speak. 
You charge him with arrogating 
the power which you quietly and 
substantially exercise, but which, 
in this matter, he has never under- 
taken to assert. 

You do not impose opinions— 
very true; but there is a small in- 
terval only between imposing opin- 
ions and imposing advice. How 


easy to pass from one to the other! 
The invitation of a monarch is a 
command. The counsel.of author- 
ity implies submission. The tem- 
per that volunteers advice is the 
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temper that exacts obedience. The 
power may be wanting, but not the 
will. The man who denounces one 
creed will enforce another by vio- 
lent means. You who now volun- 
teer counsel on our principles and 
practice, under different circum- 
stances, from similar views, with 
equal good intentions, would com- 
pel obedience to what you believe 
to be the will of God and the 
good of the Church. Is there no 
lamentable fact in the history of 
Geneva itself, which may serve, in 
reference to this truth, as an illus- 
tration and a warning ? 

It is the duty of Christians, you 
think, to feel a warm sympathy in 
the condition and character of 
other Christians; to be active in 
giving effect to their sympathy ; 
to be ready not only with their 
prayers but with counsel and other 
aid. All this is true, but all with- 
in just limits only. They may 
advise, but the advice must be 
sought, it must be founded on a 
thorough knowledge of the facts; 
of the temper of the party advised ; 
of the limits of his means and 
power to act; of the effects direct 
and indirect of the measure sug- 
gested for adoption. Do you stand 
within these limits? Have you 
the necessary knowledge for judi- 
cious counsel? You say to us if 
your custom is this, ¢f your prac- 
tice is that—if the slave is not al- 
lowed by law to attend public wor- 
ship ; if it is unlawful to instruct 
the children of slaves; “if the 
master acquires possession of a 
woman as if she were his own 
wile ;” if these and other facts are 
true, can your laws you ask us, be 
compatible with the eternal princi- 
ples of Christianity? You thus 
grope about, on hands and knees, 
to seek what ground you stand 
upon or whether you stand on 
any. You go on blindly to give 
counsel as though your ifs were 


facts, while, in truth, they are sian- 
ders only on your American breth- 
ren. Are they not founded on 
hearsay, on the inventions of a fic- 
titious story? We greatly fear 
that you have no better authority 
for your opinions than the incidents 
of a popular tale. Have you been 
cautious and considerate in this 
matter? Have you borne in mind 
the proneness that besets us all to 
assume the office of supervising 
our brother’s affairs and teaching 
him his duties—the ease with 
which we decide what it becomes 
others to do or bear, or suffer; the 
equanimity with which we support 
another's pains or losses; the gen- 
erosity with which we do liberal 
deeds at another’s cost—have these 
things been sufficiently before your 
eyes } 

You admit that there are, in the 
Southern States of North America, 
“just and moderate men in abun- 
dance.” There is more than this. 
There are well educated, wise, de- 
vout and holy men, laborious teach- 
ers and ministers of Christian truth, 
men who traverse interminable 
forests, crossing mighty rivers, brav- 
ing the malaria of deadly regions, 
not unworthy followers and fellow 
labourers of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in deaths often, in 
perils of the wilderngss, in hunger, 
in cold, in nakedness, perseveringly 
and successfully preaching the 
whole gospel of Christ. Are you 
acquainted, as they are, with the 
negro character—his need of sub- 
jection, his inability to sustain any 
competition with the white man, 
his dullness, his idleness, his impro- 
vidence? It is easy to say that 
all this is the delusion of the slave- 
holder. But can you know it to 
be so? What are your opportuni- 
ties for knowing? You make no 
investigation. You take the opin- 
ions of those ready like yourselves 
to interfere without knowledge! Is 
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this Christian humility or candour 
or just respect for the character of 
Christian men as wise and good as 
yourselves, and infinitely better in- 
formed on the question which you 
undertake to decide? Never has 
there been a stronger illustration of 
the truth that it isa small thing to 
be judged of man’s judgment.— 
Who are ye that judge these de- 
vout and laborious men? Have 
you stood face to face, as they do, 
with the social condition of which 
ou speak? Have you searched 
it as they search it? Can you un 
derstand it as they do? Lave you 
been engaged, asslaveholding Chris- 
tians have been for a century, in 
caring for the negro race, in feed- 
ing, clothing, training to useful la- 
bour, restraining, instructing, civil- 
izing, christianizing the African ? 
The Christian masters and minis- 
ters of the Southern States have 
done and are doing all this, What 
have you done? What labours 
have you performed? What sacri- 
fice have you made? By what 
rigbt do you assume that you are 
the negro’s friend, and his master 
his foe? Let us be understood— 
we make no boast, we claim no 
merit. We have done only what 
Providence appointed us to do— 
very imperfectly, it may be, without 
suflicient devotion to the divine 
will of which we are the instru- 
ments and agents! But all that 
has been done the slaveholders 
have done. It has been done with 
immense berefit to the African 
race. Whiere else do you find them, 
as you find them here, efficient la- 
bourers, living in peace, bestowing 
blessings on the whole world ; civil- 
ized men, compared with the na- 
tives of Africa? Who supplies 
your manufactories with cotton ? 
Who furnishes to your labourers 
the soothing influences of their in- 
dispensable narcotic? Who pro- 
duces the sugar and rice that add 
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to your comforts and luxuries? Is 
it the African in Africa? Do you 
obtain these great commercial pro- 
ducts from Guinea and Angola? 
And where else, except among the 
slaves of the Southern States of 
America, are seen, in hundreds 
of thousands, negroes composing 
Christian Churches in whole or in 
part? Where else will you find 
multitudes of negroes able to read 
the Gospel? In what other re- 
gion has the African increased, in 
a century, from 300,000 to 3,000,- 
000% And now when the negro 
has been converted from a savage 
to a man, to a prosperous and in- 
telligent peasant, artisan and Chris- 
tian, by those who have lived with 
him and guided and governed him, 
you stand afar off and undertake 
to reprove their remissness and di- 
rect their proceedings. You call 
across the Atlantic to the labourers 
in this remote Christian vineyard, 
who are diligently and faithfully 
preaching and teaching, by precept 
and example, every moral aud reli- 
gious duty, and administering from 
day to day the Christian sacra- 
ments to thousands of churches com- 
posed of Christian negroes, and you 
say to them, my Christian breth- 
ren, if your slaves are not allow- 
ed to attend on public worship, if 
you never teach them, if you have 
as many wives as you have negro 
women slaves, we exhort you to 
hear our counsel offered with Chris- 
tian liberty, in Christian love. 

As it has been the lot of the 
Christian slavehholder to do all that 
has been done, it will be for him 
and him alone to do all that is to 
be done tor the negro race in North 
America. It is not the task of a 
day or a century to change a bar- 
barous to a civilized race. It needs 
time, patience, perseverance. The 


present civilization of Europe is the 
work of more than two thousand 
You are impatient, you 


years. 
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would anticipate the labour of ages 
—you who have no portion in the 
toil, no part of the responsibility, 
no share in the risk arising from 
injudicious or hurried proceedings— 
you are unwilling to leave the bus- 
iness to Providence and to .the 
agencies chosen for it by Provi- 
dence. We are as willing to do 
what is right as you are; we alone 
are able to do any thing in this 
matter; we ask you with all Chris- 
tian frankness to stand aside and 
let us do our work. It is ours, not 
yours. You may embarrass, but 
you cannot help us. You may 
trouble us, but you cannot share 
our task. 

You advise us to abolish slavery 
—are you prepared to offer us a 
plan for effecting it with safety and 
advantage to all parties? The phy- 
sician who is content to tell his 
patients that they are sick and sug- 
gests no practicable cure, or who 
prescribes medicine and knows no- 
thing of its virtues, will command 
no confidence in his skill. You 
tell us we are suffering under an 
evil; you call upon us to remove 
it; can you devise any mode of 
doing so with that regard for the 
general safety which ought, you 
think, to be carefully considered ? 
What is to be done with the blacks 
when manumitted. The race, al- 
though improved in North Ameri- 
ea, is still a barbarous one. They 
are sluggish and sensual, They 
are inferior to the white not only 
in actual progress, but in ability to 
advance. They cannot, like the 
freedmen of Greece or Rome, melt 
into the mass of freemen. Peo- 
ple of the same type, English and 
Irish, German and French, are 
easily moulded into one American 
mass, but there is no possible com- 
pounding of white and black.— 
This may seem very unreasonable 
and wrong to you who know no- 
thing of the difficulty, but it is not 
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the less true. If the two races re- 
main together in the same country, 
the destruction of the inferior be- 
comes inevitable. We ask you to 
be taught by history. The great 
tribes of rel men who formerly 
inhabited North America have all 
perished from between the Missis- 
sippi and the ocean, The black 
millions would be equally unfortu- 
nate if removed from the control 
and care of the white race. They 
could not sustain a competition for 
bread with a more intelligent rival. 
This is seen to be true in Canada 
and in the Northern States. From 
this cause, with no wars to precipi- 
tate it, the extirpation of the blacks 
must follow manumission. . Even 
where climate protects him from 
white competition and its conse- 
quences, the black deteriorates in 
freedom, Eye witnesses in the 
English West India Possessions, de- 
clare that he is more idle, vicious, 
and ignorant than when a slave. 
His progress in civilization seems to 
be conditional on his subjection to 
a more intelligent and energetic 
people. Suppose, then, that as the 
necessary consequence of manu- 
mission, the black race should 
waste away and perish; or, that 
they should become more idle, vi- 
cious, improvident and miserable. 
What then? will you still say to 
us manumit your slaves? Will 
you disorganize the labour of a 
whole country, endanger its exis- 
tence, destroy its great commercial 
produets so important to the whole 
world, with the certainty of ruin 
to the race you desire to benefit? 
Will you convert three millions of 
useful labourers into paupers and 
thieves that could not remain in 
their present home and that would 
not find homes any where else ? 
We are afraid that you have never 
given a thought to the subject. If 
you have, give us your plan. 

In the early history of the church, 
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we can find no examples of one 
society of Christians interposing 
with unasked advice, or instruction, 
or otherwise, in the affairs of an- 
other. We see but one in which 
there was any interference at all. 
When certain parties from the hill 
country of Judea troubled the Gen- 
tile .converts with unauthorized 
teachings and advisings, seeking to 
impose as Christian duties what 
were none, an appeal was made to 
the Apostles and Elders at Jerusa- 
lem—to the inspired teachers of 
Christianity. The men who trou- 
bled the churches were rebuked. 
The Council, under the immediate 
influence of the holy spirit, advis- 
ed or admonished the Churches. 
Do you hold the same authority as 
the Apostles? Have you been 
ealled upon in like manner to ad- 
vise? Can you claim the same 
special guidance of the holy spirit? 
Or are you not rather in the posi- 
tion of the parties against whom 
the Council was called and the de- 
cision made? We fear so. You 
have troubled Christian societies 
with teachings not in Scripture— 
You have attempted to impose on 
them as Christian duties what they 
deny to be such. It was the duty 
of circumcision formerly. It is the 
duty of abolishing slavery now.— 
There are no living inspired Apos- 
tles; we must turn, therefore, to 
their writings. Show us in these 
writings the Apostles’ precept— 
manumit your slaves. It would be 
as easy to find one commanding 
Christians to circumcise their chil- 
dren. You are teaching without 
authority what the Apostles have 
not taught ; you are giving counsel 
where it has not been invited ; you 
interfere in the social condition of 
a remote community where you 
may do harm to the cause of Christ 
but can do no good. 

We make these remarks in no 
captious or unkind spirit. But the 


surest way to promote the brother- 
ly intercourse of Christian churches 
and communities is to restrict it 
within safe and legitimate limits. 
Even between friend and friend, ad- 
vice, if unasked, is unseasonable, or 
unfounded on sufficient knowledge 
of the facts of the case and the 
feelings of the parties, is always in- 
judicious, seldom useful, often mis- 
chievous. It has already produced 
the worst consequences ainong our 
American churches. The interven- 
tion of those abroad can only in- 
crease the mischief. There are 
now divisions and dissentions aris- 
ing from the attempt of some to 
assume control over the conscien- 
ces of others. You may increase 
the evil by interposing; you can- 
not remove or lessen it. 

And here, with a protest against 
the whole form and purpose of the 
letter from Geneva, we might close 
our answer or review. But we are 
reluctant to seem wanting in res- 
pect for the authors and their ar- 
guments, or unwilling to give them 
our most serious attention. We 
will, therefore, proceed to examine 
the reasons against slavery which 
they are pleased to assign. 

They begin with arguments of 
more general consideration, but 
rely on such as apply peculiarly 
to Christian men. “ We might re- 
mind you, they say, that slavery is 
contrary to natural rights; that all 
men having freedom alike cannot 
be deprived of that liberty unless 
forfeited by some criminal act; that 
the right of property in men and 
things is widely different; that no 
man is allowed to sell a human be- 
ing as he would a material thing.” 
And they quote the remarks of 
Montesquieu as to the injurious 
effects of slavery on both master 
and slave. To such remarks it is 
enough to say that slavery is not a 
new thing under the sun. It has 
existed in all ages of the world, 
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and its injurious effects, whatever 
they may be, have not prevented 
the masters of slaves from being 
the most renowned warriors, the 
most eloquent orators, judicious 
historians and profound philoso- 
phers, the most accomplished poets, 
painters, sculptors, architects that 
the world has yet seen. 

Nothing, Christian friends, can 
be more delusive and dangerous in 
practical questions than conclu- 
sions drawn from theories of natu- 
ral rights. The French revolution 
was a grand drama arranged to 
illustrate and enforce this impor- 
tant truth. It overturned all so- 
cial, civil and political relations. It 
decreed an end to all religion. It 
was the first to abolish negro slave- 
ry. The present abolition spirit is 
the legitimate offspring of the 
school of liberty, equality, fraterni- 
ty, whose doctors and apostles were 
Gregoire, Brissot and Robespierre, 
and whose legitimate effects were 
brutal massacres, at which the 
world still stands aghast. We de- 
test them and all their cant. There 
is no state of nature. It is un- 
known among the most barbarous 
tribes. Men exist in societies only. 
They are born into certain condi- 
tions, subject to certain restraints 
and penalties, imposed by govern- 
ments over which they have no 
control. Their rights are deter- 
mined by laws, and laws are what 
the good of society requires them 
to be. Whatever this may de- 
mand, society has the right to en- 
act. You admit that a man may 
be deprived of his freedom for a 
criminal offence. Why so? Why 
should the law deprive a felon of 
his freelom? It may do more, it 
may take his life. If society can 
take life to secure what it deems 
the good of society, will it be pre- 
tended that it cannot for the same 
reason compel its members to serve 
it as slaves? If the reason is suf- 
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ficient to imprison or hang one 
man, is it not enough to enslave 
another? We say nothing of the 
looseness of thought or language 
by which you confound the condi- 
tion of the prisoner and the slave 
and regard them as deprived of 
liberty in the same sense. But 
supposing that they are, what right 
has the State in the case of the 
criminal that it has not in an equal 
degree in that of theslave? If the 
good of society does not require 
the enslaving a part of its popula- 
tion or the imprisonment of the 
criminal, it is wrong to enslave or 
imprison, if it does require them, 
it is right. In either case the dis- 
cretion of society must of necessi- 
ty be the measure of the right. It 
has been exercised accordingly, in 
all ages, by all States, and when it 
is said that a man cannot be de- 
prived of his freedom except for a 
criminal offence, the assertion is 
made in defiance of the codes of 
all nations, beginning with that of 
the great legislator and prophet of 
Judea. It is in vain to say in the 
face of all example to the contrary, 
that the good of a State can never 
require the enslaving of a part of 
its people. This is simply assum- 
ing as true the whole question that 


you undertake to prove. It is mak- 
ing your judgment the standard 


of right; it is asserting what you 
disclam—the power to impose 
opinions by authority. Others 
have attempted to prove that the 
good of society never requires the 
gibbet or the jail; that criminals 
should not be deprived of life 
or freedom; that education only 
should be opposed to crime. They 
may with equal reason demand that 
their dogmas should be assumed as 
truth. 

The Southern States of North 
America judge it to be essential to 
their welfare that the negro por- 
tion of their population should be 
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slaves. They exercise the righi of 
all States to determine what is es- 
sential to their own welfare. They 
injure no other State. They affirm 
no universal propositionsor abstract 
questions in relation to slavery as a 
general question or as concerning 
other States. They are no propa- 
ganilists. They confine their views 
to the practical question only that 
eoncerns themselves. They claim 
to be allowed to exercise their dis- 
eretion in their own affairs. Surely, 
Christian friends, there is reason in 
this. 

The right of property, you say, 
in men and things is widely differ- 
ent—certainly it iss We never 
sail or thought otherwise. You 
have formed false conceptions of 
slavery, and oppose imaginary prin- 
ciples and maxims never maintain- 
ed among us. No man, you add, 
is allowed to sell a human being 
as a material thing—very true; 
and no master of slaves ever sells 
a human being as a material thing. 
What is sold and what is bought, 
in every sale of slaves, is the labour 
only of the slave, coupled with the 
obligation to support him. What 
is there so monstrous in this? Sup- 
pose a peasant bound for life to one 
ef your farmers, with the power in 
the farmer to transfer the labourer 
to another farmer, each successive 
employer being obliged to support 
the peasant and his family, would 
this be an insupportable evil to the 
peasant? Would it place him in 
any greatly worse comlition than 
he now holds with an equal obliga- 
tion to labour and the uncertainty 
of obtaining work? Would it 
make him a material thing? Sub- 
stitute in the case supposed the 
word slave for peasant, and master 
for farmer, and you will understand 
the real condition of negro slavery 
in the United States, Emancipate 
yourselves from the dominion of 
words. The slaveholder does not 
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sell the negro’s body and soul as 
certain pestilent declaimers tell 
you. Ie claims and sells nothing 
but the negro’s labour. He has in 
the slave for life no more than 
your farmer has in his ploughman 
or reaper for a day or a month or 
ayear. It is only a different sys- 
tem of labour from your system, 
Yours is best for your peasantry, no 
doubt, but we have as little doubt 
that ours is best for the negro. The 
slave with us is bound to labour— 
that is the phrase of the Federal 
Constitution—as the apprentice is 
bound to labour with you; the one 
for life, the other for a limited pe- 
riod. The selling of the one as 
little implies that he is considered 
a material thing, as the apprentic- 
ing of the other. If you ask who 
binds the slave and makes him an 
apprentice for life, we reply, the 
same power that binds the appren- 
tice for a term of years—the laws 
of the land; and for the same cause, 
too—the inability of the parties to 
govern themselves. 

~ Slavery is not the creature of the 
master’s unrestrained will, nor is it 
left to his discretion, It is a sys- 
tem formed and regulated by law. 
The master’s obligations are deter- 
mined by law—by law sustained, 
and enforced by an aetive and sen- 
sitive public opinion. The master 
is the guardian of the slave to pro- 
tect him, to support him, not only 
in health and strength, but in old 
age and infaney. The instance is 
unknown in this country of a slave 
dying from want. He is undisturb- 
ed by taxes and conseriptions. Lis 
life is one of peaceful labour and 
cettain subsistence. But of all this 
you know nothing. You never in- 
quire, you only condemn. You 
join in the current clamor of the 
world, in its denunciation of a sys- 
tem of which your best information 
is uncertain hearsay, There is as 
little philosophy as charity in this, 
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A thinking man might find some- 
thing worthy of the most careful 
research in a domestic policy which 
is so connatural to mankind as to 
prevail at all times with all varie- 
ties of people—with the strong 
practical sense of the Roman, the 
refined intellect of the Grock. the 
deep religions sentiment of the He- 


brew. Serfage, villeinage, feudal- 
ism, slavery, are all modifications 


only of the principle which subjects 
the weak to the strong, the inferi- 
or to the superior for the benefit of 
both, but especially of the feebler 
party. The universality of the poli- 
cy shows its inherency in our na- 
ture. It springs up in society in 
certain stages, under certain circum- 
stances, as certainly as trees ina 
forest, and is as native to human 
necessities as grass to the fields — 
It disappears before advancing civ- 
ilization, under other circumstances, 
as the woods disappear before in- 
ereasing cultivation. In either case 
the result is the work of causes that 
we can neither hasten nor retard. 
But we have no space for inquiries 
like these, and leave them to your 
reflections, 

But vou do not insist on these 
material considerations. You pre- 
fer to waive them. You desire to 
dwell on the argument in a Chris- 
tian point of view. In this view of 
it you say, “ we acknowledge, dear 
brethren, that st: avery is not explic- 
itly abolished in the New Testa- 
ment; we see that masters are not 


prohibited from owning slaves; 
that slaves are exhorted to submis- 


sion and fidelity—that is certain; 
and yet it is as certain that slav ery 
is opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

But if slavery is opposed to the 
true spirit of C ‘hristis anity, it is, above 
all doubt, certain that the Apostle 
has said so—that he has clearly 
and emph: tically instructed or ad- 
vised Christian masters to manumit 
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their slaves. We defy any human 
ingenuity to escape from the abso- 
lute necessity of this conclusion.— 
You feel the necessity—it is una- 
voidable—and while you admit that 
nage © is not explicitly abolished 
in the New Testament, you adduce 
passages in which you think the 
Apostle has plainly taught Chris- 
tians that slavery is inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity. We 
believe that the passages bear no 
such interpretation. 

The first quoted is from 1 Cor. vii., 
21st. The quotation is confined to 
part of the verse. To understand 
it we must include the preceding 
and succeeding verses. “ Let eve- 
ry one,” the Apostle says, “remain 
in thestation in which ke has been 
called to be a Christian; art thou 
called being a slave, care not for it, 
(but if thou mayst be free, use it 
rather ;) for he that is called in the 
Lord being a slave is the freedman 
of the Lord ; likewise, also, he that 
is called being free, is the slave of 
the Lord.” The whole scope of 
the passage is to inculcate by the 
most emphatic language that it is 
unimportant in the eyes ef God 
what the condition of life may be 
in which a Christian is placed. Let 
each remain in his station. Be 
content with your condition ; do its 
duties faithfully ; ; that only i is im- 
portant. The Lord is no respecter 
of persons. All are alike to him, 
wise or simple, prince or peasant, 
bond or free. Yet in the midst of 
this most emphatic declaration that 
it is not important what a Chris. 
tian’s station may be, the Apostle 
turns aside, as you think, to teach 
the slave that it is important. The 
Apostle, as you represent him, is 
very much in the position of an 
actor who declaims one sentiment 
aloud to the audience, and, in a 
stage whisper, aside, to a different 
party, expresses another. The pas- 
sage of Scripture in its whole scope 
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says one thing; and you make a 
parenthesis of half a dozen words 
demonstrate the reverse. You are 
aware that a number of the ablest 
commentators, from Chrysostom to 
the present time, give the passage 
a meaning which, they say, the 
original demands, and which is the 
very opposite to yourown. They 
construe the words in the parenthe- 
sis to this effect—If thou art a slave 
care not for it, (and even if you 
may obtain freedom, remain never- 
theless in your station.) The in- 
terpretation is injharmony with the 
whole passage, and renders it more 
emphatic still. Yours contradicts 
and confuses it. There is yet an- 
other sense in which the words may 
be taken, which we suggest as the 
meaning of the Apostle. A Chris- 
tian slave offered his freedom might 
have been embarrassed, under the 
strong peremptory teaching of the 
Apostle, to decide whether he could, 
if he wished it, accept the offer or 
not. To relieve that embarrass 
ment, the Apostle limits his precept 
and leaves the decision to the slave’s 
discretion—if offered freedom, he 
says, you may accept it; you will 
not in so doing disregard my pre- 
cepts. This interpretation conforms 
to the general purpose of his in- 
structions. But to represent him 
as engaged in demonstrating cer- 
tain abstract propositions concern. 
ing freedom or slavery, is incom- 
patible with its whole aim and 
meaning. Ile was giving practical 
rules for the regulation of life in 
every condition, not suggesting rea- 
sons for preferring one condition 
to another. 

But if this parenthetical remark 
addressed to the slave is to be re- 
garded as affirming that slavery is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, something more decided 
still must be inculcated on the mas- 
ter by the Apostle. He has not 
preached to the slave and been silent 
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to the master in a matter that con- 
cerns them both. You must show 
us his injunction to masters. You 
are convinced that this is necessa- 
ry, and accordingly you quote Eph. 
vi. 9: “ Before the Lord in heav- 
en the slave is as the free ;” and I. 
Cor. xii. 13, “We are baptised in- 
to one body, whether we be bond 
or free ;” and lastly, Col. iii., 11th, 
“There is neither bond or free but 
Christ is all in all.” These pas- 
sages you adduce to prove that the 
Apostle teaches the master that 
slavery is inconsistent with the spir- 
it of Christianity ; and you go on 
to ask, whether God is not the God 
of the black man as well as the 
white man; whether the blood of 
the cross does not cover the sins of 
the one as well as the other; wheth- 
er the holy spirit makes any distine- 
tion of colour. The Apostle ex- 
pressly tells us that the holy spirit 
makes no distinction, in spiritual 
things, between white or black, lord 
or labourer, prince or peasant, ruler 
or ruled, doctor or disciple ; and, 
lest Christians should be misled by 
this truth, as they have been often 
and grievously—to overturn all 
government, to abolish slavery, to 
level the condition of ruler and 
ruled, prince and peasant, doctor 
and disciple, he enjoins on them 
with repeated, emphatic, perempto- 
ry earnestness to remain content 
with their conditions, to submit to 
rulers, to obey masters, for distine- 
tions in temporal things are made 
by providence—the powers that be 
are ordained of God. 

But assuredly if the Apostle had 
intended to teach the Christian 
Church that slavery is inconsistent 
with “the eternal principles of 
Christianity,” he would not have 
been content with hinting this truth 
indirectly and obscurely, and leav- 
ing to modern believers to supply 
his imperfect doctrine. Was he 
slack or careless or timid or time- 
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serving in preaching the Gospel ? 
Woe is unto me, he says, if I preach 
not the Gospel. Was he indirect, 
whose peculiar excellence it was to 
be plain and straight forward, and 
not as one beating the air. Was he 
fearful of consequences, who travel- 
ed through perils and sufferings in- 
nunerable, to final martyrdom ?— 
Was he backward to incur respon- 
sibility, who condemned every sin 
and social evil, who omitted to no- 
tice no abuse even in dress or man- 
ners? If slavery is what you rep- 
resent it to be, an offence among 
Christians not to be told in Gath 
nor published in the streets of As- 
calon, it is as certain as truth, that 
the Apostle has explicitly denoun- 
ced it. Ile has not been content 
with a side-wise condemnation of it. 
It was part of the gospel ministry 
to reprove it. If he neglected to 
reprove it openly and fearlessly, he 
has incurred the woe which he in- 
voked on himself if he preached 
not the gospel. He had the sub- 
ject repeatedly before him. He 
enjoined on masters their duties to 
their slaves. And yet, you say, he 
omitted the most important of them 
all. Either the Apostle shrunk 
from his duty, or you, my good 
friends, are mistaken in yours. 

You feel this difficulty. It is in- 
deed not to be escaped. Therefore, to 
meet it, you say “Christianity did 
not lay violent or imprudent hands 
on civil institutions.” This is the 
reason assigned why the Apostle 
has not performed the duty which 
you are now performing for him. 
But, to enjoin masters to manumit 
their slaves, would in no wise have 
laid violent hands on civil institu- 
tions. It was no infringement of 
civil institutions in the Roman Em- 
pire to manumit aslave. Nothing 
was more common. The Apostle 
would have affronted no law, cus- 
tom or prejudice, by enjoining it. 
He might have said to his converts 
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manumit your slaves as heathen 
masters continually manumit theirs, 
It is of daily occurrence among 
them. Do not allow their benevo- 
lence to exceed yours. Wes it 
assailing civil institutions to advise 
Christians to do what all the world 
were doing? It was more easy to 
manumit the slave then than now. 
The slave of Greek, Roman, or He- 
brew, was of no inferior race. The 
freedman easily amalgamated with 
the mass of freemen. The slave 
was often the equal of his master 
in learning, accomplishments and 
manners. A generation removed 
all distinctions. There was no in- 
superable barrier of colour or infe- 
rior capacity. There was no ques- 
tion then, as now, what is to be- 
come of the manumitted slaves, 
But if to manumit a slave was 
to lay violent hands on civil institu- 
tions, the Apostle nevertheless, as 
we believe, would not have hesitat- 
ed to enjoin the manumission of 
slaves, had he believed slavery to 
be inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity. Ie would have re- 
proved it with as little scruple as 
he reproved the worship of idols. 
Idolatry made a part of the civil 
government. To refuse attendance 


_in the national temples was an 


offence to the laws. Did the Apos- 
tle hesitate to denounce idolatry ? 
We are commanded to render unto 
Cesar the things that are Caesar’s— 
tribute to whom tribute is due.— 
But it is not due to Cesar to com- 
mit sin. Every sin is condemned. 
If to hold a slave is asin, it was as 
open to reproof as worshipping an 
idol. In forbearing to reprove it, 
through his whole ministry, the 
Apostle was grievously neglecting 
his duty. But he could not have 
disregarded the duties of his min- 
istry or failed in fighting the good 
fight to which he had devoted his 
whole life. The only alternative 
conclusion is that the opinion which 
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makes slavery inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity is a dogma of 
modern invention, and a corruption 
of Christian doctrine. It is false, 
or the Apostles were unfaithful. 
You say that the Apostles did 
not lay imprudent hands on civil 
institutions, but gave precepts that 
would bring about the suppression 
of all abuses, and you intimate that 
for this cause they laid no injunc- 
tion on masters to manumit their 
slaves. Why then have you not 
followed the Apostle’s example? 
His silence is full of meaning. It 
means that his disciples are not to 
say what he refrained from saving. 
In teaching what he has not taught, 
are you not incurring the anathema 
on those who preach any other 
gospel than he preac hed? W hy 
do you advise where he forbore ? 
If to advise manumission is laying 
violent hands on civil institutions, 
why do you lay violent hands on 
civil institutions—on those too of 
a distant people with whom you 
have no immediate concern? Are 
you not doing more? Are you not 
laying imprudent hands on the 
orderings of God’s Providence ?— 
Is it not probable, fellow Christians, 
that God’s overruling will has 
brought to North America these 
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millions of Africans for some good 
purpose? May you not safely trust 
the event to his wisdom and to the 
precepts that you say are to bring 
about the suppression of all abuses? 

Will your interference quicken 

their operation or give shape to 
God’s purposes? When you goa 


long way off to do the work of 


others may you not be neglecting 
your own? We think this con- 
sideration has some weight and is 
entitled to your serious attention. 
Would it not be wiser then to 
leave this whole social question of 
negro slavery in North America to 
those who are most deeply con- 
cerned, to whom Providence has 
assigned it, who know it best, who 
are, in all respects, better fitted 
than yon can be, for meeting its 
difficulties? Your American breth- 
ren, we venture to assure you, are 
as sincere Christians, as anxious to 
do their duty, as quick to see it, as 
those who give them counsel. We 
sav it with no lack of respect, or 
kindness, or just appreciation of the 
friendly intentions that have pro- 
duced your letter. But we fear 
nevertheless, that you have only 
added another illustration to the 
truth of the maxim, “ ne accesseris 


in concilium antequam vocaris.” 


SONG, 


Where honey suckles breathe perfume, 

And warm, soft, sunny rays are shining, 
Where jessamines in clusters bloom, 

Their tendrils round oak-sprigs entwining ; 


Here sitting oft, as in a trance, 

I dream of her whom most I cherished, 
Her gentle mien and tender glance, 

With whom love, hope, ambition perished. 


’Tis but a dream, a vision bright, 

In the deep night of sadness gleaming, 
As transient as the meteors’s light, 

One moment, but a moment beaming : 


And yet it gladdens me the while 

O’er the swift course of life’s dark river, 
Casting the sunshine of a smile, 

Which, sudden quenched, is gone forever. 
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ESTCOURT : 


THE MEMOIRS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SECRET HAND. 


At the moment when Frank 
Hay rushed forth into the storm, 
bent vpon discovering and protect- 
ing the young girl who had so ab- 
ruptly abandoned his apartment, 
Estcourt, sitting in the old Library 
room at Fairfield, leaned his pale 
brow upon one hand, and for a 
time seemed to yield himself to a 
flood of memories and dreams. 

In vain did the storm roar with- 
out. The murky lightning divided 
with its forked tongue the gather- 
ing darkness unseen. The pale 
thinker neither raised his head nor 
looked forth for an instant upon 
the bowed trees and the black 
clouds. 

It was that terrible anniversary 
of which he had spoken—and, for 
the moment, Estcourt appeared to 
be dead to the real world ; his eves, 
fixed and absent, appeared to gaze 
upon past scenes—his lips mov- 
ed and uttered only disjointed 
words, half sentences or weary 
sighis. 

“Well, well,” he murmured at 
last, raising his head and smiling 
sadly, “1 dwell too much on this. 
I must banish these haunting 
thoughts and recollections—lL for- 
get that the actua! world of the 
present calls upon me—that I have 
duties to myself and others. I 
think with the passing years I grow 
less and less despairing—I even 
dream that this visit will be the 
last—that some great change in 
my life comes. Who knows?” 

He remained for half an hour 


silent and immoveable, then rising 
to his feet : 

“I will go and find if I am 
wrong,” he said. 

The storm, which still thundered 
without, seemed to give him no 
uneasiness—even no thought; and 
summoning a servant, he ordered 
his horse Bogus to be brought to 
the door. 

Fifteen minutes afterwards he 
was in the saddle, sweeping in a 
rapid gallop toward the house in 
the woods, 

As the distance diminished, and 
fled backward beneath the hoofs of 
his rapid animal, and the small 
cottage for a moment appeared in 
the distance, indistinct in the fast 
coming darkness, Estcourt’s gloom 
seemed to return—he no longer 
smiled. Deep sighs issued from 
his trembling lips, and more than 
once the words “ poor, poor Fran- 
ces!” betrayed the direction of his 
thoughts. Other murmured words 
showed that his memory was again 
busy with the past—with those 
happy scenes of his youth which 
he had narrated to the painter—it 
was plain that the solitary being 
thus breasting the fury of the 
storm, thought neither of the roar- 
ing thunder, the drenching rain, or 
the terrible lightning—far away, 
in other scenes, and under a serene 
heaven, he clasped the hand of a 
woman whom he loved, and smiled 
as he looked into her eyes. 

The speed of his horse was so 
great that Estcourt soon passed 
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over the few miles which separated 
him from the lonely cottage, and 
ere long it rose as it were from the 
foliage, and came towards him, near- 
ly shrouded in darkness, and illu- 
mined only by the vivid lightning 
flashes. 

All at once, Estcourt checked his 
horse, nearly throwing the animal 
upon his haunches. As he did so, 
a sort of shudder passed over his 
frame—through the window of the 
room, he saw a light burning. 

“ Pshaw!” he murmured, passing 
one hand over his pale brow, “I 
am really a child, or my nerves are 
deranged. True, I forbade old Job 
to carry a light thither ever, or 
even so much as to enter the room 
—but doubtless ’tis some accident!” 

He then put spurs to his horse, 
and rapidly arriving at the gate 
dismounted, securing the bridle to 
a drooping bough. 

As he approached the small 
portico, his spurs striking upon 
the paved way, Esteourt's piercing 
glance plunged through the half 
closed shutters, and another shud- 
der convulsed his frame, far more 
violent than before. He thought 
that he saw a shadow on the wall. 
For a moment he remained mo- 
tionless—then summoning all his 
strength hastily opened the outer 
door, then the door of the apart- 
ment. : 

He did not pass the threshold. 
The sight which met his distended 
eyes seemed to paralyze him—and 
pale, trembling, drawing labored 
and convulsive breaths, he leaned 
against the embrasure of the door, 
as though he were about to faint. 

The spectacle which he witness- 
ed was indeed calculated to try his 
nerves to the utmost. The apart- 
ment was not untenanted—but its 
tenant appeared to have arisen from 
the dead. The portrait seemed to 
have stepped from its frame and 
descended to its customary seat 
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while living. Before Estcourt, full 
in the light of a lamp placed 
upon the table, and further lit up 
by the ruddy blaze of burning 
wood in the fire place, sat the wo- 
man who had been dead for a score 
of years—the woman or her spirit 
—in her hands the moth eaten lace 
which she had laid down, to go 
and die—wrapped around her the 
peculiar blue scarf of the portrait— 
on her lips the same sad smile—in 
her blue eyes the same sweetness— 
on her auburn hair, falling in pro- 
fuse curls, the same golden light, 
which dwelt forever in the memory 
of the man who now gazed upon 
the frightful scene, trembling and 
apparently about to lose his senses, 

Shudder after shudder passed 
over Estcourt’s frame as he looked; 
his wild eyes glowed like flame in 
his pallid countenance, and the 
solid oak of the door seemed to 
crack beneath the convulsive clutch 
of his hand. 

Suddenly he retreated a step— 
the figure had risen and turned to- 
ward him, with an air of embar- 
rassment and fright. 

“ Frances!” escaped in a terrible 
whisper from Estcourt’s lips. 

“Yes, sir,” said the figure, blush- 
ing, “that is my name—not Miss 
Felton. I do not know how you 
discovered it—I suppose Mr. Hay 
told you. I was out in the storm, 
and took refuge here. [am very, 
very sorry, sir, to see you so much 
distressed —my unfortunate likeness 
to the portrait I fear has moved 
you—some one who was dear to 
you . 

Estcourt passed his hand over 
his forehead, dripping with cold 

erspiration, and breathed heavily. 
Por some moments he looked si- 
lently at the young girl—taking in 
every detail of her person—the mel- 
ancholy sweetness of lips and eyes 
—the modest drooping head—-the 
attitude full of maidenly innocence 
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and purity. As she stood thus be- 
fore him, he at once recognized the 
young actress—and sighing deeply, 
he advanced with a low bow, and 
held out his hand. 

“You have rightly supposed, 
madam,” he said, “that your re- 
semblance to the portrait here 
startled me. The original of that 
picture was a very dear—friend. 
You are very welcome to my poor 
roof, believe me. And now may I 
ask you a question?) Whence did 
you procure that scarf and costume 
—the sight of it pains me deeply.” 

“J am very, very sorry, sir,” re- 
plied the young woman, “but I 
am scarcely to blame. I took shel- 
ter here from the storm, and was 
kindly received by an old negro 
woman, who made the fire for me 
and supplied me with dry clothing, 
my own being drenched.” 

‘“ A negro woman?” 

“There she is, sir.” 

And Frances pointed to the door 
where an old woman, with a white 
handkerchief around her head, was 
smiling and curtseying. Estcourt 
sternly demanded of the woman 
why she had entered this apart- 
ment, but after hearing her expla- 
nation, his displeasure vanished— 
the crime was plainly unintention- 
al. Old Job had been taken very 
sick on the day before, and the old 
negro woman, who lived on a 
neighboring plantation, had come 
to nurse the patriarch. To her had 
the young girl proffered her plea 
for shelter, and the old lady had in 
the most matter of fact way kin- 
dled a fire in the fire place—lit the 
lamp, and ransacking an old chest 
of drawers, brought forth a change 
of apparel, which she declared with 
a smile very old fashioned, but dry 
and comfortable. She had then 
bustled out to get some supper for 
the “poor lorn child,” whose sad 
look moved her sympathies-—and 
during this interval, while Frances 
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was looking with strange curiosity 
at the moth eaten lace, Estcourt 
had entered. 

The explanation had just been 
finished, when the front door of 
the mansion was violently thrown 
open and Mr. Frank Hay appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“Thank heaven, you are safe! ” 
he cried, drawing a long breath, 
and taking off his dripping hat, 
then suddenly seeing Estcourt, he 
exclaimed, “ Why cousin !—how 
in the world——! you here in this 
storm!” 

“ Yes,” said the elder, with a sad 
smile, “it seems like a family 
reunion! A singular series of 
chances, indeed—but how is it that 
I find you here, Frank. The ex- 
planation of my presence is very 
simple—the mansion is my proper- 
ty. This young lady, also, by some 
misfortune, has been caught in the 
storm—but you yy 

“T[ followed her!” cried Frank, 
with a laugh, “and I’m glad she’s 
safe. My dear Miss Felton—no, 
Miss Frances Temple !—why did 
you leave my root, that is, my lodg- 
ings? You distress me extremely.” 

Before the girl could reply, Est- 
court interrupted her. 

“Temple, did you say ?” he ex- 
claimed, turning to the young man, 
“did you say "” 

“That this is Miss Frances Tem- 
ple, cousin? Yes—she signed her 
true name to a note left in my 
apartment.” 

“Frances Temple!” said Est- 
court, gazing fixedly at the girl,” is 
that your name Miss?” 

“Yes, sir—my true name.” 

“ Your parents were ." 

“My father’s name was Robert 
and my mother’s Ann. They died 
in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, but I believe I was born in 
the South, sir.” 

“You are my cousin!” said Est- 
court, with a smile of pleasure. 
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“Strange! But before I explain, 
tell me how you could possibly 
have come to be an actress ?” 

With this demand, the young 
girl, thrilling with a vague wonder 
and agitation, hastened to comply. 
The narrative was not a long one. 
Her parents had been reduced to 
utter poverty by a ruinous com- 


mercial enterprise, rashly underta-— 


ken by Mr. Temple, and thus, when 
a litt je child, the girl had been 


throw n upon ‘the tender mercies of 


some cold and selfish acquaintances 
rather than friends. Frances, at 
length, became the property as it 
were of an ancient maiden lady, of 
sour temper, who forced jer to do 
the sewing of the entire household, 
and treated her with the most cruel 


neglect. Half supplied only with 
coarse and unwholesome food, and 


compelled to labor almost day and 
night, the girl’s spirit had been, at 
the end of some years, almost com- 
vletely broken ; and in despair, she 
fad looked around her for some 
means of escaping from her cruel 
mistress, At last this chance oc- 
eurred. A company of. strolling 
players visited the village, and it 
suddenly flashed upon her mind 
that she might be engaged to keep 
the wardrobes of the actors in good 
order with her needle. She lost 
no time in applying on the last 
evening of the company’s stay, and 
manager Bilks readily assented, 
imagining, most probably, that the 
girl would be of use to him in other 
ways—and that, having once got- 
ten her in his power, he would be 
her master. The bargain was, 
therefore, soon concluded, and ear- 
ly on the next morning the girl 
escaped, carefully concealed in one 
of the vans of the company. She 
had fulfilled her duties as seam- 
stress for a year, travelling every- 
where; and finally the actors came 
to Williamsburg. Here, for the 


first time, Mr. Bilks compelled her 
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to appear as an actress. She could 
not act, said the poor girl, sobbing, 
and she knew Mr. Bilks would pun- 
ish her if she stayed. She was 
taken away by Mr. Hay, but could 
not . 
“There, there, cousin Frances,” 
said Estcourt, who had _ listened 
with deep astonishment, “do not 
further distress yourself. At last 
your troubles are all ended now, 
Strange!—but it is true—you 
are my relative. You are also the 
relative of the original of that por- 
trait, who was my cousin,” 

Estcourt’s eyes were fixed for a 
moment on the picture, but they 
quickly returned to the face of the 
girl, from which it scarcely seemed 
possible for him now to divert his 
gaze. 

“Why what a strange likeness 
between the portrait and cousin 
Frances,” cried Frank, agitated, but 
supremelv happy, “for you know, 
cousin, she’s kin to me too, if she 
is to you!” 

“Yes,” said Estcourt briefly. 

“T say, cousin,” said Frank, “who 
was that on the wall like 
Frances! and do you own this 
house.” 

“Yes—it is my property,” re- 
turned the other, “see the storm is 
gradually passing off.” 

“ But you have not answered my 
question.” 

“Your question—oh, yes! You 
asked who painted that picture, did 
you not? His name was Denner, 
if I recall it rightly.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Why, I must be very stupid,” 
he said, “I can’t express myself. [ 
asked you who that was a portrait 
of up there—hanged if she is'nt 
like me, too, as well as Frances! 
Her name, cousin,” 

“A Miss Dew,” returned Est- 
court, coolly, “an old friend of 
mine, Frank !” 

“Td swear I had seen 





sO 


her 
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some where!” said the young crumbled beneath his fingers, fall- 


man, gazing at the picture, “could 
I ys : 

“No,” said Estcourt, cold and 
gloomy, “she died before you were 
—before you had passed your in- 
fancy—some twenty years ago.” 

“ Did she-——that is strange! And 
you own this house? Singular I 
never knew it!” 

“ Yes, it is mine.” 

“I say.” said Frank, laughing 
again, “what a jolly looking old 

lace it is! Looks as old as the 
fille —and there’s.a book on the 
floor!” 

The young man caught up, as he 
spoke, the volume lying open upon 
the carpet. As he did so, a stifled 
sound issued from Estcourt’s lips, 
and he half extended his hand to 
take the book from the hands of 
his companion. 

“Why, it’s a Bible!” said Frank, 
who had not observed this move- 
ment, “and here are two verses 
marked in pencil: ‘Save me, O 
God; for the waters are come in 
unto my soul, I sink in deep 
mire where there is no standing: 
I am come into deep waters where 
the floods overflow me.” 

* Poor thing!” said Frank, pass- 
ing, as was his wont, from laughter 
to sadness, “*the floods overflow 
me!’ Then she must have been 
unhappy.” 

Estcourt made no reply. Shad- 
ing his eyes with his hands, as 
though the light were paintul, his 
gaze rivetted itself with a strange 
intensity upon the careless young 
man—a gaze full of pensive and 
mournful tenderness, 

“Why, 1 can’t close it!” cried 
Frank, “I can’t shut the book. It 
must have lain here a long time! 
And the leaves are dropping to 
pieces!” 

As he spoke the young man 
turned the decayed leaves, which 
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ing in yellow scraps to the floor. 
As he came to the fly leaf, some 
faded writing attracted his atten. 
tion. 

“*To my own Frances,” he 
read, “signed ‘Edmund’ Was 
that you, cousin, and was Aer name 
Frances too?” 

“Yes,” said Estcourt, in a low 
tone. 

“Well, wonders never end—and 
you must pardon me, cousin, for 
my thoughtlessness, I did not 
think—I am so foolish—that the 
original of the portrait—Miss Dew, 
did you say ?—that she was more 
to you than a friend. I now see 
that you loved her,” said Frank, in 
a low, grave tone. 

“ Well, well,” said Estcourt, with 
a long sigh, “let us not rake into 
the past, my boy. I have my fan- 
cies, and they often astonish peo- 
ple. Let us come back to reali- 
ties.” 

Then turning to the young girl 
who had listened to the colloquy 
between himself and Frank with 
a timid and pensive look: 

“Frances,” he said gently, “I 
will tell you to-morrow of your 
family, te whom you are so strange- 
ly retinited, and announce to you 
a piece of good fortune, which will 
render you quite independent of 
any ‘disagreeable toil. Now Frank 
is going to remain with you here 
until 1 go to my house and return 
in my carriage. Then we will all 
go to the house of a friend of 
mine in Williamsburg, who will 
give you a warm welcome. His 
name is Gilbert, and his sister 
keeps a children’s schoel—an ex- 
cellent lady. No, you must not 
think you give me trouble. There! 
I shall soon return.” 

And going out, Estcourt mount- 
ed his horse—made his way through 
the last mutterings of the storm 
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to Fairfield, and ordered his cha- 
riot. 

Two hours afterwards, Frances 
was delivered into the hands of 
smiling little Miss Gilbert, and Est- 
court was on his way back to Fair- 
field. 

He stopped at the cottage, and 
having paid old Job, who was af- 
flicted with the rheumatism, a 
friendly visit, paused, as he passed, 
in the apartment now so wholly 
changed. 

Sitting in the chair which she 
had occupied in old days, he pon- 
dered long and in silence—his 
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drooping figure illumined only by 
the fitful gleams of the expiring fire. 

At last he rose, and standing, as 
before, in front of the portrait, gaz- 
ed at it with asad smile and sighed. 
Then saluting it as though it were 
a living woman : 

“ Farewell,” he said, “ and if your 
spirit can hear me—love, pardon— 
these tears, you see, are happy 
ones!” 

And, elosing the door, Estcourt 
issued forth and entered his chariot. 
His presentiments had been veri- 
fied—the past was already dead ; 
the new lite came ever then, 


CHAPTER XV. 


ESTCOURT’S JOURNAL, 


June had come, in royal splen- 
dor to the South, and at Fairfield 
all its glory seemed to be emptied, 
as from a brimming cornucopia, 
upon the rich world; the world of 
field and forest, hill and river. In 
the brilliant morning the bright 
Jandseape almost laughed for joy 
at its own beauty, mirrored in the 
warm, rippling stream—the noons 
were full of languid loveliness— 
the sunsets went away across ma- 
jestic woods, fading with a pensive 
sadness as they left the beautiful 
scene, and the winds of evening 
sighed into the night. 

One of these grand orange sun- 
sets was slowly waning into gloom 
at Fairfield. On the old fashioned 
portico Estcourt was sitting and 
reading. 

It was a singularly bound vol- 
ume, with silver clasps—and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder, we perceive 
instead of print, pages of closely 
written manuscript. It is the story 
of the reader’s life—the depository 
of his thoughts, his memories, and 
his dreams ; the book is Estcourt’s 


journal. His eye now follows pen- 
sively some lately written lines. 
Let us read with him: 

* * * “Strange! A month 
er two seems to have wholly chang- 
ed my nature—a great influence 
aloue could have modified my char- 
acter so marvelously. I scarcely 
dare to breathe it—even to think 
thethought; but—but—am I again 
in the toils of a woman? What 
an absurdity! how passing strange 
that I should fancy such a thing 
after what I have experienced in 
old days—after all my sorrows, my 
despair, my broken heart! And 
yet—it is very strange! I think 
of her, and no longer, I fear, with 
simple courtesy and friendship! I 
dare not let the thought lodge in 
my mind that I love her !—I dare 
not say I do not love her! 

“Surely to love her would be 
doubly fatal. She has enslaved 
Frank—and even though I were 
to conquer my own morbid fear of 
woman, and consent to trust my 
bark again upon the dangerous seas 
of love, I should be forever pre- 
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vented from uttering a word of that 
description to this lady by affection 
for my boy. I, the rival of Frank! 
I, Edmund Estcourt, who held that 
woman to my heart, and:nearly lost 
my senses when I gazed upon her 
cold, pale face—I, who loved the 
dead mother so, to place myself 
now in an attitude of hostility to 
the child—the child whom I swore 
to guard and be a father to!—'tis 
monstrous! Edmund the rival of 
the son of Frances !—let me not 
dream of such a possibility! Sooner 
would I pluck out the tongue which 
strove to utter such an emotion! 

“But I grow too warm, Let me 
be calmer, and succinctly place 
upon record the events which have 
occurred since I last opened my 
journal.” 

Here followed an account of the 
scene in the small house in the 
wood. The reader was present at 
that scene, and it is unnecessary to 
repeat its details. Estcourt read 
on: 

* * * “«T returned then to 
Fairfield, and had a stormy night— 
meditating, sighing, almost shed- 
ding tears at times, for one does 
not see as ’twere the woman whom 
he loved standing before him again, 
almost in bodily form, without be- 
ing moved to the depths of his na- 
ture. The dress once worn by 
Frances, and obtained by the young 
actress so singularly, as it were by 
a stroke of Providence, impressed 
me strangely ; that shape again, in 
the old room, opened all my wounds 
afresh. And yet the sight calmed 
me too, after a time; and, coming 
again to my quiet old mansion 
here, I reflected long and profound- 
ly upon the marvellous: chain of 
circumstances, which thus came to 
connect the past with the present— 
to draw my life again toward the 
time gone long, I thought, with all 


its scenes, into the dust—the dust 


resting on the body of a woman 
once so warm and loving. For 
twenty years that form had mould- 
ered waiting for the final trump; 
around the bones, sustaining once 
that fairest shape, had crept and 
wrapped themselves the roots of 
cypress trees; from that bosom, on 
which once rested this poor fever- 
ish head, had sprung for two de- 
cades, grass and weeds and flowers ; 
the woman who had loved and left 
me, had been taken from the earth 
to heaven so long, and yet, in spite 
of all this, in defiance of death and 
fate, there she stood before me— 
living again, it seemed—holding 
out | arms and looking at me 
with the old sad smile! 

“But I wander. I would note 
the wonderful steps by which this 
came about. * ° ° a 
* * * The Temples were my 
and her relatives. The young 
actress thus chanced to possess 
the family resemblance—this terri- 
ble likeness to my Frances. And 
singularly enough, even before she 
came hither, her existence had be- 
come known to me. By the death 
of my distant relative and hers, 
Charles Bulkley, a question had 
arisen whether I or this young 
lady should become the owner of 
his estate; I had chosen to abandon 
my claim. 

Well, this relinquishment has 
been concealed from her. By an 
understanding between Mr. Lincoln, 
my counsel, and Mr. Wythe, on 
the opposing side, my name is gone 
completely from the records—I am 
suppressed—Frances Temple does 
not know, nor will she know, that 
there is any other claimant to this 
sum of money. The advantages of 
this course are manifold. It re- 
moves from her mind the sense of 
obligation—always an oppressive 
feeling, and her anxieties are set at 
rest. She need not act any longer, 
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—she has quite enough to live in 
the way best suited to her wishes, 
and already the poor dove plaialy 
begins to grow more cheerful and 
happy with the new-found sensa- 
tion of independence and security. 
She is permanently domiciled at 
good Mrs. Gilbert's, whose excel- 
lent sister has conceived a strong 
affection for her. Miss Gilbert as- 
siduously pursues her training and 
education, and tells me that her 
progress is wonderfully rapid, show- 
ing, indeed, natural abilities of the 
first order. At the end of a year, 
Miss Gilbert thinks that she will 
be fully competent to become her 
assistant in every branch of the 
school, and this assurance seems to 
give Frances the utmost pleasure 
and happiness. 

“TI have been to see her every 
week since our strange meeting; 
indeed, I think I must have been 
there oftener—a score of times it 
may be. Mr. Frank attends still 
more frequently ; and yesterday he 
told me, with the bright smile and 
blush which are so becoming in 
him, that he believed he would 
fall in love with her. 

“*But you have already one 
sweetheart,’ I said, with a smile 
which concealed a sinking heart. 
‘I thought you admired some other 
young lady.’ 

““*] did at one time,’ said Frank, 
with another blush, ‘ but you know, 
cousin, you advised me against 
that—I mean you commanded me. 
Miss Crafton, you remember,’ 

“T was caught in my own toils— 
out of my own mouth he convicted 
me of inconsistency. 

“*T was quite in earnest when I 
advised you not to pay your ad- 
dresses to Miss Crafton, Frank, I 
replied with some austerity, ‘it did 
not, nor does it now, comport with 
my wishes that any one connected 
with myself, as you are, my dear 
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boy, should form an alliance with 
the Craftons. But I did not lay 
my command upon you. You are 
too old to make such a course jus- 
tifiable. I simply expressed my 
wishes,’ 

“My blundering reply ended 
here, and Frank said, with his look 
full of sweetness and affection : 

“* You know, cousin, that there 
is no need to command me to do 
anything—the mere expression of 
your wish is quite enough to gov- 
ern me. If ever I disregard it, 
"twill be from an excess of feeling 
which I am unable to resist. I[ 
will try and not think of Miss Craf- 
ton—indeed, I have not thought so 
much of her lately, and I had the 
honor but now to inform your lord- 
ship, he added with a smile, * that 
I designed bestowing my affection 
upon Miss Temple.’ 

“With these words, Frank ran 
up the steps of Miss Gilbert’s house, 
toward which we had advanced 
during this colloquy, and with a 
joyous hand made the old knocker 
resound upon the panel. | sup- 
pressed the agitation which seized 
upon me, and following the boy, 
soon found myself in the presence 
of Frances. 

“She was clad with the most 
graceful simplicity, and for the time 
I discerned in her carriage that in- 
definable something which we call, 
for the want of a better word, high 
breeding. I trust I’m no vulgar 
aristocrat, but I think the influence 
of ‘ blood’ is as plain in men and 
women as in animals, I have 
never seen the colt of a plough- 
horse become a racer. I have 
rarely, if ever, seen a noble son 
spring from an ignoble sire. The 
absurd error lies, to carry out my 
illustration, in supposing that the 
rich housings and delicate nurture 
of the race horse constitute his 
superiority. In all classes of socie- 
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ty it is the stock, whether in high 
or low station, which determines 
all. As we say, ‘the strain will 
show. Well, this high bred air 
displayed itself in every move- 
ment, every look and tone and 
word of Frances Temple. She re- 
ceived us—Frank and myself —with 
the most winning amiability—the 
most cordial affection. Her beau- 
tiful eyes beamed with pleasure, as 
she looked into my poor melan- 
choly face, and I think I feel now 
the pressure of her taper fingers— 
soft, warm fingers, which I am sure 
did not close thus around the hands 
of those whom their mistress did 
not love. Yes, I think she loves 
me—but—but—she is, or will be 
soon, in love with Frank. There 
is the sad, the woful thing for me— 
since | murmur to myself with a 
vague terror that I no longer have 
a mere affection for her; day by 
day she has come to be more and 
more, the guiding star of my life! 

“We had a pleasant interview ; 
dear Frank’s tongue running on 
with the most brilliant gaiety and 
grace. Isat by and smiled, and I 
think something of melancholy 
must have mingled with this smile, 
for Frances turned from Frank at 
last and said, with her simplest and 
sweetest look : 

“Something troubles you, cou- 
sin?” 

“* Troubles me !’ I echoed, ‘why 
do you suppose so?’ 

“*You look very sad.’ 

“And her glance, full of the 
sweetest affection, dwelt for a mo- 
ment upon my face. I felt my 
heart throb as she thus looked at 
me—’twas the same face, the same 
smile, the poise of the head, and 
figure, as in the old day, when I 
loved her namesake. 

**Sad.” I echoed again, ‘do I 
look sad? That is because I am 
growing old, Frances; you know 
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I'm not young—I am thirty-eight 
years old, and at thirty-eight one 
has generally become sobered. You 
must not expect to find in me, as 
in Frank, a rush of spirits. I’m a 
thoughtful old gentleman; and 
sometimes I sigh and think my 
thoughts. But I love young peo- 
ple, and I wish you and Frank 
would laugh on and amuse me.’ 

“*Now, cousin,” cried Frank, 
‘how can you be talking in that 
way! Really a person would think 
you were Methusaleh! Is’nt he a 
gallant young cavalier, cousin Fran- 
ces?’ 

“*Ves’ said the girl, with a 
blush, ‘[ should not think you as 
old as thirty, cousin Edmund, ex- 
cept for your sad smile.’ 

“<Thirty!’ cried Frank, ‘why 
he’s not more than twenty-one 
when he’s laughing; and then his 
lordship’s grand air makes him re- 
semble Buckingham, or some of 
those splendid noblemen I’ve seen 
pictures of—the stars of the haute 
noblesse! [tell you again, cousin,’ 
cried the foolish boy, laughing, 
‘that I should not like to have you 
for a rival! Don’t you think it 
would be dangerous, cousin Fran- 
ces?’ he added, turning to the girl. 
Her expression of maiden diffi- 
dence came back, and, with some 
color in her cheek, she said, smil- 
ing, that she did not know—she 
must think. I see her now with 
that blush in her cheeks, and the 
arch glance accompanying her 
words. My only reply was, that 
there was no danger of my ever 
becoming, under any circumstan- 
ces, the rival of Frank, and then, 
leaving the young people together, 
I strolled away with an easy smile, 
and came hither to sigh, and pon- 
der, and ask myself if I am not, in 
sentiment at least, already the rival 
of my boy. 

“1 know not, but I think that I 
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shall soon grow to love her in any 
ease. Then, what is my path of 
honor? Let me not disguise the 
actual fact—conceal from myself 
the issue forced upon me. I, Ed- 
mund Estcourt, the lover of Fran- 
ces Dew, love Frances Temple, who 
is beloved. by the son of the wo- 
man who broke my heart—but 
whose child I took, swearing to 
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love, watch over, and protect him. 
That is the plain issue, and what 
remains for me? I see. I will 
never breathe a syllable of my feel- 
ings to this child—I will place her 
hand in Frank’s. Let my heart 
break, and be crushed like a worth- 
less shell—I defy destiny to strike 
from my tombstone the inscription : 
“Epmunp Estcourt, GENTLEMAN !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MASK OF THE ACTOR, 


The glory of the summer deep- 
ened and grew more intense—the 
foliage assumed a darker tint of 
emerald—the sky glowed with a 
more dazzling blue, and the songs 
of the busy harvesters came, sad 
and slow, like the long melancholy 
swell of pensive sighs across the 
hills and fields, dying away finally 
into the “harvest home,” which 
told that the golden grain would 
wave no more in the wind until 
another year. The “harvest moon” 
looked down on bare fields now, 
and June was dead. At last came 
August—the month of great white 
clouds, and imperial sunsets—the 
crowning hours of the rich sum- 
mer, soon to fade away into the 
yellow autumn—the month of reve- 
ries and dreams on the banks of 
shadowy streams, or beneath the 
old majestic trees of silent forests. 

August dowered Fairfield with 
its richest influences, and the man- 
sion was no longer silent. Estcourt 
had guests, and these guests were 
Gilbert, his sister, Frances and 
Frank. Miss Gilbert’s school had 
terminated its yearly session a short 
time before, and as Frances seemed 
to suffer from the confinement of 
the town, Estcourt had suggested a 
change of scene and air. The re- 
sult was that his bachelor domicil 


a week afterwards found itself in 
possession of four guests, two of 
whom were ladies. As to Mr. 
Frank, that young gentleman bad 
teased Mr. Lincoln into giving him 
a holiday—chiefly by means of the 
earnestly urged argument that he 
would be able to study to vastly 
more advantage in the country. 
The study which he pursued at 
Fairfield, was, however, completely 
confined to one subject—the color 
of Miss Frances Temple’s eyes. In 
those two dangerous volumes he 
was accustomed to read, through- 
out almost every hour of every day, 
with ever increasing interest and 
ardor. 

Whilst the “ young people,” as 
Estcourt called them, with a smile, 
amused themselves in a hundred 
ways, the master of the domain 
and his friend Gilbert were thrown 
constantly with each other. 

Gilbert seemed more than ever 
absorbed in the study of his com- 
panion ; and his piering eyes dwelt 
at times upon Estcourt’s face with 
the strangest and most puzzled air, 
as though he were attempting to 
solve some problem which con- 
stantly baffled him. 

One morning the two men were 
walking out, and conversing upon 
some indifferent subject, when the 
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portrait painter suddenly changed 
the topic by the abrupt words: 

“When do you design making 
your first appearance at Drury 
Lane, Estcourt ? ” 

His companion turned and look- 
ed at him with some surprise, then, 
with a smile, he said: 

“I have long since given up in 
despair the attempt to compreliend 
you, my dear Gilbert. You speak 
like the oracle of Delphi.” 

“Perhaps; but I repeat my ques- 
tion. When you do make your 
appearance, I think 1 will cross the 
ocean to see you act.” 

“Act? Oh! now I think T un- 
understand,” said Estcourt, bracing 
himself for the struggle which he 
clearly saw was about to take place, 
“you think I would make a good 
actor! Why, my dear Gilbert, you 
really make me laugh! True, I 
might suit Hamlet, in one point of 
view; I am naturally pale and 
sad-looking, but then how could 
I—.”” 

“Find an Ophelia ?” interrupted 
Gilbert, “I'll undertake to supply 
that character.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I'd draught our young 
friend Miss Frances for the part ; 
you see I speak by the book.” 

And Gilbert looked intently into 
his friend’s face. Estcourt’s reply 
was a laugh and the words; 

“She has perhaps acted Ophelia 
already, and your idea is a good 
one.” 

“TI do not suggest Miss Frances 
on the ground of her familiarity 
with acting,” said Gilbert, return- 
ing to the attack. 

“Why then? True T think my 
little sister—did I tell you I in- 
tended to adopt her !—true, Fran- 
ces is pretty, but why should 
she play Ophelia in my Hamlet, 
anl “s 

“Your little sister?” said Gil- 
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bert coolly, “pshaw! I tell you in - 
the words of the Prince of Den- 
mark : 


“You love Gphelia! forty thousand bro- 
thers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love 

Make up your sum!’ ” 


And with an expression of tri- 
umph, Gilbert fixed his penetrating 
glance upon his companion’s face. 

Estcourt laughed almost heartily. 

“Ts it possible my sapient friend 
that you dreamed such a thing?” 
he said. 

“Yes I have—moreover I have 
seen it.” 

“In a vision of the night!” 

“No! in open day. Your af- 
fected gaiety does not deceive me. 
Really !—such dissimulation is im- 
moral !” 

And the grumbling and disap- 
pointed student of human nature 
seemed to regard Estcourt’s laughter 
as a personal insult. 

“Do you deny that you love 
Frances Temple?” he added ab- 
Tuptly. 

“Certainly not,” was the smiling 
reply, “1 love her very dearly, and 
she will make Frank an excellent 
wife!” 

“You wish her to marry him ?” 

“Why not, Mr. Scowler?” 

“T asked for a reply !” 

“You lock as if you had de- 
manded my money or my life!” 

“Very well,” said Gilbert, mut- 
tering to himself, “reply as you 
choose, or refuse to reply—I am 
not the less convinced that you are 
dead in love with Frances Temple!” 

“ And I am convinced that, phil- 
osophically speaking, Gilbert and 
absurdity are synonymous terms.” 

“Estcourt!” said the painter, “de 
you think I’m a fool ?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“And yet you suppose I’m the 
dupe of your comedy ?” 
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“Ah! I’m draughted to a come- 
dy part, am I? Just now it was 
tragedy! Permit me to suggest a 
drama in which you, my dear Gil- 
bert, would appear with conspicu- 
ous ability, I think, ‘Much ado 
about Nothing !’” 

“Hum! and you think that’s 
wit! But I defy you to deny my 
charge.” 

“That I’m, technically speaking, 
in love with Miss Frances?” 

“Tea” 

“ Suppose, instead of denying it, 
I prove the absurdity of your idea?” 

“T defy you to.” 

“ Well, here comes Frances and 
my youngster. Watch me now, 
dear imaginator of chime- 


As Estcourt spoke, Frank and 
the young girl approached the 
friends, and in a moment Frances 
came and held out her soft hand to 
her cousin. Estcourt pressed it in 
his own, and, looking with a smile 
into the fair face, said : 

“ Tlow is my child to-day?” 

“Thank you, cousin, | am very 
well,” replied the girl with the 
faint blush which came habitually 
to her cheek when she was ad- 

* dressed. 

* And you, my dear boy ?” added 
Estcourt, “you really look radiant 
my dear Frank.” 

““T’m as gay as a lark!” replied 
Mr. Frank, casting a glance upon 
the young lady, the meaning of 
which could net be mistaken. 

Estcourt greeted this look with 
a smnile, and said : 

* Well, well, enjoy yourselves my 
dear children—be happy while you 
may! Youth is the season of hap- 
piness, and though you may not 
understand me, it is still true that 
the sun does not shine, or the flow- 
ers bloom, so sweetly at forty as 
they do at eighteen. I’m an old 
gentleman, my little Frances, and 
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will duly sopply you with advice, 
as an elder brother should !” 

‘And with an easy turn of the 
head, Estcourt exchanged glances 
with Gilbert. 

“We old gentlemen are discus- 
sing moral philosophy,” added the 
speaker, smiling, “a subject which 
would not interest you young peo- 
ple. Continue your walk, and per- 
mit me to say, master Frank, that 
I consider you deficient in gallan- 
try. When I wasa young fellow I 
always walked hand in hand with 
my female cousins!” 

“Did you, sir?” stammered 
Frank, blushing and looking bash- 
ful. 

“Indeed I did. Take Frances’ 
hand this moment, sir! I lay my 
commands upon you.” 

Mr. Frank obeyed in a rather 
hesitating manner, and a rosy blush 
diffused itself over the cheeks of the 
young lady, who laughed and tried 
to withdraw her hand.. 

“Ton’t be defeated, Frank!” 
said Estcourt laughing, “and see 
that delicious shade yonder on the 
lawn, beneath the great oak, get 
Petrarch’s love sonnets, from the 
Library, and read some to Laura— 
Frances | mean. Remember that 
tis your place to amuse the young 
ladies !” 

Mr. Frank laughed and strolled 
away, holding the young lady’s 
hand, with an air of some confu- 
sion, but not a disagreeable confu- 
sion. 

“And remember the ride you 
promised my little sister,” called 
Estcourt, “the view from the top of 
the hill yonder is beautiful and ro- 
mantic in the extreme. I’m an old 
gentleman, taken up with business, 
and can’t find time to entertain 
Frances.” 

With these words, Estcourt turn- 
ed away, and as they disappeared 
said to his friend, with a smile : 
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“ Where is your theory now, my 
dear Gilbert, do I greatly resem- 
ble a lover, think you?” 

“You resemble what you are!” 
grumbled Gilbert, “the greatest 
actor that ever came into the world, 
orl ama fool. That’s all I have 
to say.” 

“Oh, no! you do yourself injus- 
tice,” returned Estcourt, “you are 
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one of the most brilliant thinkers 
I have ever known, and don’t you 
perceive that ’tis this very subtelty 
of mind which misleads you.— 
How could you imagine anything 
so absurd, as a rivalry betweeen 
myself and Frank! You are clear- 
ly defeated—are you not now?” 

“We shall see,” muttered the 
painter, “ wait!” 





FOREST FANCIES. 
“ Here is pansies, that’s for thoughts.”—Ham er. 


I have been musing in the fields and woods, 
Revolving many things. A sultry noon 
Had passed and left an aching sense behind 
Of pressure on my brain. The oppressive heat 
Was cooling fast, and through the atmosphere 
The west wind shook his spiritual wings. 
I went into the fields—the balmy fields! 
O’er the green meadows, where the grasses grow, 
And all the rustic weeds: paused by the brook 
That moralizing goes, and pondered there ; 
Loitered awhile in the romantic vales, 
And courted meditation in the gloom 
Of the monastic woods. 

Amongst the corn, 
Blithely the summer birds hopped everywhere, 
Chirping, at intervals, a sudden note, 
Or chattering, in pleasant companies, 
Incessantly. The sprightly mocking bird 
Talked like a courtly beau; the graver thrush 
Sung in sententious pauses, briefly, then 
Was wisely silent. Whistled the black bird, 
A shrill voice and satirical, at times, 
From a thin poplar tree, as if he laughed 
At fools for very nutriment, and lived, 
Observingly, the Jacques of the woods. 


There is a by-path in the meadows which 
Leads to a lovely lake. A group of lilies, 
Fair as the limbs of bathing loveliness, 
Bend bashfully above the shaded waters. 
They look like virgins timidly disporting 
In vestured holiness within the pool. 

The dimness of a solitude surrounds them; 
And yet they start, and seem to whisper when 
A breath uplifts the leaves. Their images, 
As tremulous as if with life endued, 
Inverted lie beneath, blent with the rose 
Of the reflected sky. As still as death, 
And yet more lovely far than painted life, 
This solitary place. These sinless flowers, 
So mingled with the sunset glassed below, 
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Seem they not Angels sent to visit earth, 
With Heaven on their track ? 

Yet farther on, 
A thing contorted and with darkness crowned 
Repels the view. A bough projected far, 
And like the cross-wise sitting of a shape, 
In human mould conceived, obstructs the lake. 
Behind, a massive trunk, rounded and hairy, 
Sits lazily upon a mound of clay. 
Above is shaggy foliage, branching wide, 
Russet, with vivid glimpses interspersed 
Of rarest green. And over all a beard 
Of patriarchal moss, depending low, 
Waves white and venerable in the wind. 
Even such a tree, did, in the ancient days, 
The fancy make a rude Divinity 
And throne it in the hills. The Satyr God, 
The father of the Naiades and Fauns, 
Whose pipings made the solitudes of old 
Ring out the echoes of uncounted years, 
Responsive to his rustic minstrelsy ! 


I wandered through the forest, dimly lit 

By the descending sun. A grove of oaks, 
Amphitheatrical, eclipsed the flush 

Of day evanishing. Clad in the haze 

Of evening, countless boughs stood in the air 
Like spectres. These, for lattices, seemed carved 
By the weird architects who labor 

At dead of night to vex the holy stars. 

A solemn arch, majestically high, 

Fronted the East, and made an oriel there, 
Where shone the gorgeous crystals of the Heavens. 
A curving break, in the o’erhanging foliage, 
Disclosed the moon, pearl-pencilled in the sky. 
Transparent in its outline—floating far— 

A crescent shell, fair as an infant’s smile, 
Gleaming thro’ slumber! I bethought me, then, 
Of silver brows, mingled with memories 

Which are the plumes of youth, of eyes that haunt 
The soul in busy manhood, calling back 

The freshness and the glory of the years 

Almost forgotten; of sad melodies, 

Heard somewhere in the past, that dripped like dew 
Into the aching brain, and, trickling down, 
Sprinkled the heart with tears; of a pale boy, 
The meek companion of my childish hours, 

Who wore a crimson flower on his cheeks 

That withered up his life—and how I stole, 

One summer night, to his sequestered grave, 
With violets and roses overgrown, 

And, in my superstitious fancy, saw 

A queenly figure, garmented in snow, 

And crowned of ice, communing with the stars! 


But musing thus, came suddenly a shade, 

Deep as the night and with harsh noises fraught. 

{i glanced up, and the rooks—the reverend rooks— 
Had crowded all the boughs. Silence returned, 
But in the scene I saw, nor oak, nor grove, 

Nor birds of evil omen; but an old pile 

Of Gothic structure, rude, yet richly wrought— 
Monarchical in grandeur—still and grey. 

The dusk of days autumnal in the past 

Guarded its mighty aisles. Quaint histories, 
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Wild legends of the saints and martyrs gone, 
And monumental statuary stood 

Blent with the pictured walls; while, here and there, 
Slow-moving in the mystery of gloom, 

Dim Benedictines, over bell and book, 

Muttered low masses for the dead, and sung, 

’T wixt whiles, a chant oracular! The wind 
Was prisoned for an organ, in this place ; 

And when it rose, sonorous and sublime, 

The hooded figures bent their holy heads 

As if in silent prayer—the oriel moved, 

And darkened suddenly !—the statues fell— 
The pictures started from the sculptured walls— 
And, with a rushing of tumultuous wings, 

The dreamy panorama passed away. 


Go ye into the woods and muse awhile, 

The sore-perplexed, the unhappy and the lost, 
Or racked or riven—bleeding from a thorn— 
Go ye into the woods and muse awhile ; 

For it hath cure for crosses, medicine 

For pain, and promises even for despair. 

Go forth into the fields and take the hues 

Of its pure blossoms deep into your hearts ; 
Drink from the lily—taste the blushing rose— 
And, by the sky-embracing lake, invoke 

The images of Peace, the lays of Love, 

The wealth of Meditation, and the forms 

Of spiritual Beauty, Go ye there !— 

For, if ye cannot read a simple flower, 

Nor love a star, nor linger on a sound, 

Nor feel, for once, a sympathy with things, 

Ye are of those—the dull and stubborn-hearted— 
Who fall with Adam, to be cursed through Cain ! 





THE MERCHANT. 





In our country the occupation 
of the merchant is every day be- 
coming more important; a_ still 
widening field is opening to intelli- 
gent enterprise; the necessity of a 
more comprehensive mercantile 
education is becoming apparent, 
and as the operations of trade in- 
crease in extent and importance, 
the solicitude of the thoughtful is 
turned to the preservation of a 
high standard of morals, and a nice 
sense of integrity. No country in 
the world ever possessed the oppor- 
tunities of commercial development 
afforded by our own ; and our coun- 
trymen have not been remiss in 
supplying the enterprise, energy, 


self-denial, and bravery required to 
improve the opportunities present- 
ed. If in the dust and turmoil 
created by the intense competition 
of a young and ardent nation, freed 
from the prescription and conven- 
tionalism of older communities, the 
garments of our national character 
have appeared to be soiled, let no 
superficial observation induce a has- 
ty and unjust judgment; the fever- 
ish excitement is passing off, and 
commerce is daily substantiating its 
claim to the first place of influence 
in our land. To most persons it 
may be surprising that the occupa- 
tion of the merchant should be 
thought to need anything said to 
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support its claim to equality with 
that of any other in our country, 
and to do so, seems almost a work 
of supererogation: but it is undeni- 
able, that there are many—we do 
not say they are the most intelli- 
gent, or are possessed of the most 
enlarged ideas—who from prejudice 
or arrogance are disposed to con- 
temn this calling, and consider it 
so beset with quicksands, that inte- 
grity and high moral rectitude can 
scarcely escape being sunk and lost. 
If this estimate be correct it is most 
unfortunate, for commerce is pecu- 
liarly in our country an element of 
immense power, and not unfrequent- 
ly controls our domestic politics 
and shapes our foreign relations. 
Its sensitiveness soonest feels the 
first blow struck at law and order, 
an its conservative influence pre- 
vails in resisting every species of 
fanaticism and recklessness, until 
time is given for reflection and ma- 
tured julgment. This might seem 
to justify the old accusation, that 
lacking generous impulses, it is sel- 
fish in its decisions and interest- 
ed in its judgments. But in the 
American revolution, no class of 
men were more self- sacrificing than 
the merchants. And in our own 
day, how many examples have we 
of a liberality more than princely 
of the merchant princes. Among 
many, we would name Peabody, 
who has endowed, in his native 
town, a seminary which may one 
day make it a centre of learning 
and literature. He has appropri- 
ated three or four hundred thousand 
dollars for the establishment, in 
Baltimore, of an institute of arts 
and sciences; and wherever he goes 
he leaves the foot-prints of a com- 
prehensive and enlightened munifi- 
cence. Acknowledging then, as we 
must, its influence and daily increas- 
ing power, how important that, in- 
stead of superciliously decrying 
commerce, we should seek to ele- 
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vate and ennoble it! It is true 
that many may see in the develop- 
ment of our national characteristics, 
through the agency of commerce, 
much which they would desire oth- 
erwise; but we should be careful 
how we condemn and indulge in 
depreciation of national character; 
for the same earnest devotion to 
trade will vet, when refined and 
chastened by a higher education, 
establish a national character of the 
first rank. If exhibitions of vice 
are more frequent, in our country, 
in the mercantile class than in any 
other, is it not equally true that in 
the same class, munificence is more 
frequently exhibited and virtue more 
frequently illustrated? This but 
proves that in the more active avo- 
cations of life, principle is more 
severely tested ; vice more liable to 
exposure 5 and virtue more strength- 
ened, than in its more quiet walks, 
It will not do too closely to seru- 
tin‘'se the first movements of the 
motives from which spring the bold 
enterprise and untiring activity of 
the merchant, any more than it 
would do to scrutinise the motives 
of the youthful in any profession. 
We must judge by the fruits; and 
judged in this way, its claims in 
our country can easily be sustained. 
What class of men have so munifi- 
cently contributed to charitable and 
benevolent enterprises? The con- 
senting voice of all large communi- 
ties in our land would acknowledge, 
that without the sustaining aid of 
commerce, their benevolent institu- 
tions would lack vitality, and their 
charitable enterprises would fail. 
Mere love of accumulation is a 
mean and sordid passion—purse- 
pride, the most contracted and nar- 
row delusion—the happiness to be 
derived from mere possession a de- 
spicable cheat—but look around, 
and you will find no class in our 
country who seem to understand so 
well the blessedness to be derived 
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from giving, as that of the mer- 
chants; the school-house, the mis- 
sionary board, the church, all feel 
the invigorating influence and the 
cheering vitality of contact with 
the brave and self-denying manhood 
of commerce. And as it has been 
said, “instead of the spirit of Mam- 
mon desecrating, as of old, the 
temple of divine truth, the spirit of 
that temple begins to find its way 
into the seats of trade and com- 
merce.” That could not have been 
a corrupting process of training, or 
a demoralizing occupation, which 
formed a character like Amos Law- 
rence, full of benevolence and libe- 
rality; whose biography has been 
lately published, and would have 
been more generally enjoyed, if we 
of the South could have divested 
our minds of the contmually recur- 
ring sense of the injustice of our 
general government in the tariff, 
which was one of the chief causes 
of his great wealth. But we have 
had at home noble examples of 
conspicuous station—the highest 
patriotism—the loftiest integrity— 
the most self-sacriticing public spirit 
—in three great Charleston mer- 
chants—Henry Laurens, Christo- 
pher Gadsden, and Gabriel Mani- 
gault. Honored be their memo- 
ries and their names! they shall 
never be forgotten, those brave old 
men! Who that is familiar with 
their histories would dare to cast 
reproach on the school in which 
such characters were formed, Their 
names siould be household words 
with all the worthy youth of our 
country, and to refresh the memory 
of their noble characters we will 
give a biographical sketch of each, 
condensed from Ramsay; and our 
subject could not be better illus- 
trated than by doing so. 

Henry Laurens received a mer- 
cantile education, and commenced 
lite as a merchant in Charleston. 
His diligence and knowledge could 


not fail of success. THe amassed 
a fortune and went to England to 
educate his sons. When in 1774 
he found that nothing but degrad- 
ing submission on the part of the 
colonies would prevent war, he re- 
turned to Carolina—resolved to 
labor for peace, but determined in 
the last event to stand or fall with 
his country. The circumstance of 
leaving England at this crisis, rivet- 
ed him in the esteem of his coun- 
trymen. In the interval between the 
suspension of royal and ‘the estab- 
lishment of representative govern- 
ment, he was president of the 
council of safety, with a full im- 
pression that both his fortune and 
life were staked on the result. He 
was elected member of Congress in 
1776, and appointed president of 
that body. In 1779 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Holland, and 
on his way thither was captured 
and imprisoned. He was urged to 
write to his son, Col. Laurens, who 
was special minister to France, to 
induce him to withdraw from 
France, and was assured that doing 
so would operate in his favor. His 
reply was, I know him to be a 
man of honor. He loves me dear- 
ly, and would lay down his life to 
save mine, but I am sure he would 
not sacrifice his honor to save my 
life; and I applaud him for it.” He 
was confined fourteen months in 
the Tower, which undermined his 
constitution. After his release, he 
was appointed by Congress one of 
‘he commissioners for negotiating 
a peace, and, in conjunction with 
Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and 
John Jay, signed the preliminaries 
by which the independence of the 
United States was acknowledged. 
Christopher Gadsden was an- 
other native Charleston merchant. 
In 1759, when Governor Lyttleton 
made an expedition against the 
Cherokees, by his influence he 
raised a company of artillery, and 
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was appointed Captain, and this 
was the origin of “ The Ancient 
Battalion of Artillery.” He was 
one of the first to take fire at the 
attempts to abridge the liberties of 
the colonies. His character was 
just such, as would have made him 
a secon] Hampden, had he lived in 
the time of Charles. In 1769, he 
was one of the first to form an as- 
sociation to suspend all importa- 
tions, and*was one of the last to re- 
cede from that self-denying mode 
of obtaining redress. He had just 
completed ‘the largest wharf in 
Charleston, which was beginning 
to yield an interest on the large 
capital invested in building it. All 
prospect of reimbursement depend- 
ed on the continuance of trade, yet 
he was foremost in urging the 
adoption of a non-importation and 
non-exportation agreement. He 
was a member of Congress in 1774, 
and every act to which he lent his 
most active codperation was calcu- 
lated to destroy his fortune. He 
was elected Colonel of the first reg- 
iment raised by the “pgs Con- 
gress. Afterwards he was promot- 
ed to the rank of Brigadier General. 
When Charleston was surrendered 
he was Lieutenant Governor, and 
was elected Governor by the As- 
sembly which met in 1782. but on 
account of age declined the office. 
He refused to take the compensa- 
tions annexed by law, to such offi- 
ces as were conferred on him.— 
His character was impressed with 
the hardihood of antiquity, and he 
possessed an erect, firm and intre- 
pid mind. 

Gabriel Manigault, another 
Charleston merchant, was remark- 
able for his integrity and benevo- 
lence. His contracts were always 
performed with such exactness and 
punctuality that the same confi- 
dence was placed in his word as on 
his bond. He was too old to give 
persoual assistance in the revolu- 
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tion, but his pecuniary aid was not 
wanting, and he showed his attach- 
ment to the new government by a 
loan of $220,000. When, how- 
ever, Provost appeared before the 
lines of Charleston, though he was 
past seventy-five, he equipped him- 
self as a soldier, and caused his 
grand-son, Joseph Manigault, then 
only fifteen, to do the same; to- 
gether they went to the lines, when 
an attack was every moment ex- 
pected, and offered their services in 
defence of the city. At his death 
he left £5,000 sterling to the South 
Carolina Society, for the purposes 
of education; but the most valua- 
ble legacy to his native city, was 
his noble example of a Charleston 
merchant. 

While regarding the career of 
these gallant patriots and gentle- 
men, the thought has involuntarily 
been suggested, are there such 
amongst us now? We doubt not 
that there are; pursuing the even 
tenor of their way, not seeking no- 
toriety, but not shrinking from 
duty, who would reveal similar 
traits if similar emergencies afford- 
el the opportunity. In our coun- 
try at this time, law is considered 
the aristocratic profession ; but in 
the time of John Locke, it was 
made a clause in the Fundamental 
Constitutions of Carolina, that it 
was “a base and vile thing to plead 
for money or reward.” But intel- 
lectual elevation claimed and sus- 
tained its appropriate position and 
dignity ; and so ere long will com- 
merce occupy its proper - status, and 
excellence will claim equally the 
distinction to be drawn as well be- 
tween the sharper and the honora- 
ble merchant as between the petti- 
fogger and the honorable lawyer. 

If oceasionally we are startled 
by some striking example of ship- 
wrecked mercantile character, be it 
remembered that boldly striking 
out into the open sea, and navigat- 
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ing the wide ocean of adventure 
and enterprise, every blast of temp- 
tation tries the braces of the rig- 
ing, and every wave tests the 
strength of the hull—while the 
weak craft may safely pursue its 
way amid sluggish and smooth wa- 
ters—conservative it may be, but 
inefficient in contributing to pro- 
gression and elevation. Woe be- 
tide that character which is unfitted 
to withstand the buffettings of the 
boisterous surges and the straining 
pressure of the wide sea wave ; but 
that noble vessel, which, through 
many a dark day of storm and 
trial, bears its rich cargo safely into 
port, will be hailed with approving 
acclamations for its tried faithful- 
ness and its tested strength. 

We have refrained until now 
alluding to the highest safeguard 
to character of which we are capa- 
ble, and the highest responsibilities 
which we can possibly acknowl- 
edge—a very brief allusion to these 
may be excused. Caird, who was 
an obscure Scotch Clergyman, has 
made. his name familiar to every 
pious hearth in Great Britain and 
America, by a single sermon, “ Re- 
ligion in Common Lite.” Prince 
Albert is said to have slept during 
its delivery, but the man of deeds 
and of thought, when he has right- 
ly considered its noble sentiments, 


will not be dis to give slum- 
ber to his eyelids, until he has look- 
ed about him and sought some pu- 
rification of his motives. This 
truth is made very plain that the 
hardest wrought man of trade, or 
commerce, or handicraft, who spends 
his days “midst dusky lane or 
wrangling mart,” may yet be most 
holy and spiritually minded. We 
are apt to associate in our minds 
a holy, and an unholy. life, with 
circumstances, arbitrarily consider- 
ed, as appropriate to the one and 
the other. Solitude and retirement 
are deemed appropriate to the for- 
mer, while to the latter is given 
the dust and toil and labor of life. 
But experience and revelation prove 
that contact with mankind and re- 
sistance of temptation, are almost 
essential to the formation of ele- 
vated character. Amidst the tur- 
moil of life, the peace of the Chris- 
tian can remain undisturbed.— 
“There are under currents in the 
ocean, which act independently of 
the movements of the waters on 
the surface; tar down too in its 
hidden depths there is a region 
where, even though the storm be 
raging on the upper waves, perpet- 
ual calmness reigns, It is beauti- 
fully described as “a joy with 
which a stranger intermeddleth 
not.” 
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Eagerly I long and pine 

To look upon that face of thine, 

And to speak some words with thee, 

But it must not, can not be: 

For should it, as it would, be told 

At home that I had been so bold 

As to see, and speak with thee, 

Grief and shame would light on me, 

My happy days would then be o’er, 

For my good name were gone forevermore 
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CHEAP LITERATURE—ITS BENEFITS AND INJURIES, 


Cultivators of the vine inform 
us that there is a poisonous herb 
called the Wolf-grape, which grows 
in the vineyards and does great 
mischief to them, by entwining 
itself around and growing up with 
the branches and tendrils. It is 
carefully guarded against, because 
of its pernicious qualities. And we 
venture the opinion, that it requires 
the exercise of great caution, after 
it has attained considerable size 
and has spread itself extensively, 
to separate it from the vines, with- 
out material injury to them. The 
vine-dresser must, after all his care 
in removing it, regret that he has 
been compelled to lop off some of 
the most luxuriant branches of the 
pure grape vine. 

Truth and error, virtue and vice, 
are the vine and the Wolf-grape of 
the intellectual and moral world. 
They have grown together in the 
vineyard—have intertwined their 
branches and spread out to each 
other's embrace their tender shoots. 
Separation of the one from the 
other is either impossible or attend- 
ed with serious injury to the for- 
mer. The most practised anato- 
mist meets with extreme difficulty 
in dividing them. And, oftentimes, 
they are so intermingled and have 
attained such strength and age, 
that we are forced to “let both 
grow together till harvest, lest in 
rooting out the one we tear up the 
other also.” 

Moral subjects are consequently 
fruitful of more diverse sentiment 
and greater discord among men 
than mathematical. They are at- 
tended with more serious difficul- 
ties in the demonstration, and yield 
less satisfaction in the conclusion. 
Bold must be that man who dog- 
matizes, Nay, he is incapable of 


reasoning, who will confidently as- 
sert that his view or his tenet is 
pure truth. 

We wust expect too, therefore, 
that almost every opinion will have 
its advocates, because it has in it 
much of the right and good, which 
is seen to the exclusion in many 
cases of the predominating wrong 
and evil. The fact is that no 
theory not absolutely absurd, no 
sentiment not evidently irrational, 
has been entirely without its sup- 
porters, while on the other hand 
truth has invariably met with stren- 
uous impugners, 

Let us now, in the spirit these 
remarks must engender, examine a 
subject of some interest. 

The press, in our day, exercises 
a mighty influence upon the world’s 
character, hitherto unknown; and 
the question arises how far good 
and bow far evil is the cheap lite- 
rature it is sending out upon the 
world? We mean by cheap lite- 
rature, that class of publications 
which embraces Reviews, Roman- 
ces and News—in short, periodical 
and light literature. 

First, how far is it good ? 

To the shallowest thinker, it is 
obvious that the uneducated ‘part 
of mankind, having generally no 
taste for solid reading, and the 
poor, denied the means of procur- 
ing works of merit, are greatly fa- 
vored by any plan, however short 
of perfection, which serves to in- 
form the mind, exercise its facul- 
ties, or relieve the tedium of inces- 
sant. toil. 

The mind, too, if not informed 
and cultivated, as the body, if 
not fed, must dwindle and die— 
Hence, in so far as this species of 
literature furnishes proper food for 
the mind, it is a positive blessing, 
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and our estimate of it must turn 
upon the question, does this or 
that work, treatise or article fur- 
nish wholesome and nutritious food 
for it? 

But the argument isnot wholly 
a priori. History and observation 
shed light upon the case. When 
Peter, the Hermit, traversed Eu- 
rope to enlist soldiers for the Holy 
War, many doubtiess knew not 
whether Judea adjoined France or 
was a province of “Terra Incogni- 


ta.” Now, throughout Christen- 
dom, but few are entirely ig- 


norant of the locality of Japan or 
of the history of the “ Expedi- 
tion.” 

None now doubt whether withsec 
should be roasted before a slow fire 
or suspended by the thumb and 
big toe until they articulate through 
their noses, There is now no ques- 
tion whether hob goblins enter our 
apartments through the key hole 
or come down the chimney. The 
comforts and conveniences of life, 
fire siile pleasures, home attractions, 
social enjoyments, and all the ele- 
ments of refined happiness, exist 
now to a degree hitherto unparal- 
leled. Cardinal Wolsey’s house- 
hold furniture would be lightly es- 
teemed by many now who corres- 
pond, in condition and rank, to the 
humblest of his menials, Clean 
straw has at present but few points 
of attraction to any being except 
the ox or the mule. Even in a 
later age, in England, the country 
gentleman’s wife and daughter were 
in tastes and acquirements below 
a house keeper or maid of the pre- 
sent day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed goose-berry wine ahd made 
the crust for the venison pastry. 
Well! upon this point, we think 
they are worthy of imitation by 
even the “upper tens” in modern 
society. It is evident, however, 
that the ignorance, uncouthness, 
and low tastes then abounding 
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would not now be tolerated. Habits 
of life and modes of thought have 
succeeded, before which vulgarism 
is fast fading away. Light has 
spread on every hand. But the 
contrast is more nearly perfect in 
political and civil concerns. Man- 
kind have ceased to be regarded as 
a flock of sheep, to be driven and 
led about at the will of tyrants. 
Except when under the sway of 
some mighty genius, they cannot 
be stirred to war and marched to 
the battle field as lambs to the 
slaughter. That man must have 
the overshadowing arms and magic 
influence of a Napoleon who can 
stamp his foot and gather to his 
banners a nation’s myriads, And 
as time rolls on a greater than Na- 
poleon the Great will be required 
for the purpose. The sun of Feu- 
dalism has set, its spirit is pass- 
ing away. Man is beginning to 
know that he has rights as. well 
as monarchs. Some know what 
these rights are, and others “ know- 
ing dare maintain.” Propositions, 
which fifty years ago were con- 
ceived, thirty years ago darkly inti- 
mated, twenty years ago publish- 
ed, now obtain universally, and 
are incorporated into the political 
systems of nations, It is a sin- 
gular fact in the constitution of 
man, that unless we know of and 
can calculate upon abettors in any 
enterprise or idea not sanctioned 
by law, we may harbor it in our 
thoughts, we may burn to publish 
it, but we will not, fearing lest it 
meet no second. Many great and 
important truths have thus no 
doubt been buried in the grave of 
their original conceivers, never to 
behold the light till time shall have 
produced a change in public senti- 
ment, and the world be prepared to 
hear and entertain and embrace 
them. For ages thought was thus 
bound and enslaved. Some heaven 
favored genius has at almost regu- 
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lar intervals in the world’s history 
sprung out into the arena, and 
scornfully defied a monarch’s frown 
or tyrant’s rod, proclaiming the 
people’s rights, the tyrant’s wrongs. 
In some cases, the car of liberty 
was set in motion, and the stream- 
ing banner of freedom hung out to 
eatch the breeze. Then suddenly 
that car was stopped, and the ban- 
ner toppled to the dust. But the 
cause had advanced, and,soon again, 
Providence would smile and bring 
it further on in its sublime march 
to glory. This has invariably been 
the course of things. The process 
of achieving liberty is slow and te- 
dious. Now, the most prominent 
retarding cause is this, that al- 
though men of the same , spirit, 
which characterized Hampden, ex- 
isted in the darkest night of hu- 
man enslavement, they dared not 
speak forth the thoughts that burn- 
ed for utterance; yea, feared to 
whisper them in the ear of even 
brother or neighbor, lest he should 
be unprepared for them, and be- 
tray him at Court. But now, how 
changed! If any one beholds a 
new light, or conceives a new idea 
in morals, science, or politics he 
has but to deliver it to the press, 
or better still, feel the world’s pulse 
as it throbs in arteries of wire, and 
while the great majority of men 
may be unprepared to receive it, 
there will most certainly be found 
a sufficient number to keep them 
at bay, and command respect for it. 
Such is the ease of diffusing thought, 
that before the enemy has time to 
rally his forces, a band of friends 
will enlist themselves strong enough 
for the defence. Bold ideas of 
right, which could once have been 
uttered only at the peril of life, are 
now proclaimed upon the house 
top, and before they reach the ear 
of the Prime Minister, they are be- 
lieved by thousands who stand 
ready to put him to flight, unless 
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he bends his proud neck to the 
breeze of popular opinions. Des- 
pots dread a Cheap Literature.— 
Light gleams through it upon their 
dark deeds ; they cower, and trem- 
ble, or purge themselves of wrong, 

Freedom to speak and write is 
the basis of modern liberty—that 
without which no adequate concep- . 
tion can be formed of liberty. A 
Cheap Literature, then, which brings 
into every man’s house, rich or 
poor, the thoughts of others, must 
be an inestimable blessing. Many 
are thus induced to read and in- 
forin themselves extensively, Many 
thus acquire a taste for reading, 
which carries them on from the 
lighter to the more solid kinds of 
study, until perhaps they rear for 
themselves enduring monuments of 
excellence in the various depart- 
ments of literature. And could 
the press, in its lighter publications, 
be restrained from giving improper 
intellectual food, we, too, might 
raise our pans to it. Or could 
the world be taught to “ prove all 
things and hold fast” only “that 
which is good,” or, better still, had 
we more works like “ Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age” to sift the two grains of 
wheat from the bushel of chaff or 
root out the Wolf-grape from the 
vineyard, we would hail a Cheap 
Literature as one of the greatest 
boons to man. 

And this brings us to consider 
the question how far it is evil ? 

We answer, it is evil in three 
respects. 

First, it furnishes an unbounded 
field for licentiousness. It lifis the 
flood-gates of vice and pours its 
desolatitg waters upon the land. 
It is counteracted to be sure in 
its tendencies by causes which pre- 
vent to some extent its injurious 
effects. But, at all events, senti- 
ments of the grossest materialism, 
victures of the darkest scenes of 
ife, are so dexterously inwrought 
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into the body of some works as to 
elude the righteous critic’s eye, and 
like slow poison diffused through 
our daily bread, silently but cer- 
tainly to work out death. Other 
works cover s0 much space and 
occupy so many pages, and of 
these so few, on the whole, are ob- 
jectionable, that the most fastidious 
are taken captive by the device, 
and led about at the charmer’s bid- 
ding. Dumas has polluted the 
minds of thousands, who, ravish- 
ed with his romance, follow him 
through unhallowed scenes to spec- 
tacles most unchaste. Eugene Sue 
hasenkindled passions in the breasts 
of the young, for which they know 
no name, And it isa great mis- 
fortune that works of this class are 
most eagerly sought for by the un- 
thinking masses—a great misfor- 
tune, because the masses espec ‘ially 
should be pure. We insist upon 
it, let the poor and ignorant be 
pure-minded, For vice and igno- 
rance combined are like two fires 
when they meet on our western 
prairies, or like the union of con- 


flicting thunder-clouds.. It is, in- 
deed, the “Reign of Terror” when 


Passion sits upon the Throne, and 


Reason, darkened by Ignorance, 
tamely acquiesces in her cruel 
sway. 


He dreams of Chimeras, who 
places liberty in the power to act 
as one pleases. Let men please to 
act rightly, to respect the rights of 
others, and to insist upon the exer- 
cise of those only which belong 
properly to them, and all will be 
well. But let them please to do 
wrong, to be intemperate, licen- 
tious, cruel and ambitious, and then 
let earth mourn. The star of Ro- 
bespierre and Danton is in the as- 
cendant, and Virtue and Merit cry 
in vain for protection. The truth 
is, every philanthropist must feel 
upon this subject. Because one 
work of the character above allud- 
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ed to can neutralize the efforts of 
ten upright men to establish the 
dominion of truth and virtue. Ex- 
perience proves that man does not 
prefer the guod to the bad, and 
choose to tread in the rugged path 
of self-denial because it is the path 
of virtue. Hence, the best recom- 
mendation that a work can possess 
to thousands is, that it has some- 
thing in it to excite the baser pas- 
sions of our nature. 

Secondly, Cheap Literature is too 
apt to take the place of the 
more substantial and permanent 
literature. To those who can spare 
but little time for reading, there 
is not much of evil in this ten- 
dency. They are, perhaps, upon 
the whole, gainers. But with those 
who, from their profession, should 
be students and not merely readers, 
the case is different. We allege 
that they are apt to be superficial 
thinkers, because they frequently 
devote too much time to the light 
and ephemeral productions of the 
press. There are two causes which 
tend to produce this result. 

1st. Mental sloth—natural to 
some—which requires to be carried 
along on cushioned seats, and do 
what it must with the least trouble. 
Students must read; but, if indo- 
ience exist or supervene, they will 
do what reading is necessary in 
that which is easiest, demanding 
the least exertion and allowing the 
mind to move along without re- 
quiring the springs to work. For 
the mind may be a self-moving 
machine or not, as we choose. -It 
has power to reflect and invent, as 
well as the susceptibility of being 
acted upon and moved by extran- 
eous forces; and, in this case, 
ceases to act as seon as the force is 
removed. But laziness will never 
reflect nor invent, if it involves any 
special trouble. It will read a 
thousand newspapers and reviews 
to avoid the necessity of doing its 
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own work—of thinking for itself. 
It will open its mouth wide to re- 
ceive every passing current that 
may turn the wheels and shafts of 
the mental machinery, but never 
rises to the attitude of independent 
and self-relying will, and speaks 
the word that reaches the spring 
of action. Laziness sits quietly by, 
waiting to be acted upon. It has 
ruined many of the brightest intel- 
lects of the earth. It has caused 
them to stretch forth their hands 
and implore the aid of passers-by, 
to be children all their lives. It is 
an incubus that forbids the soaring 
of independent thought, and the 
going out of unfettered mind into 
those regions of research, where 
genius has left its track and indus- 
try has won its brightest laurels. 

There is danger, we repeat, that 
Cheap Literature will strengthen 
this vice, and prove the Delilah of 
modern Sampsons. 

But there is another cause which 
may produce the same result. Had 
Solomon lived in the present day, 
we would, no doubt, have an aphor- 
ism better suited to our purpose, 
than the one which says: “Of mak- 
ing many books there is no end.” 
Now, must a man read all these 
books? Yes. If he has a reputa- 
tion for learning to maintain, he 
must by some means, fair or foul, 
have read them all. Otherwise, 
wo! to the luckless book snail.— 
He will be forced to “come down 
lower.” Men are thus driven either 
to read all works that are publish- 
ed, or to obtain some knowledge of 
their contents as furnished by re- 
views and critiques. Hence read- 
ing men seem to know so much 
more than they actually do. Phy- 
sicians, lawyers and divines, all can 
make a show of learning upon sub- 
jects of the first principles of which 
they are entirely ignorant, having 
been literally “ helped to their con- 
clusions.” Asa result, theories the 
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wildest, and hypotheses the most 
absurd, based upon views derived 
from a “ fugitive piece,” start up in 
our midst and are advocated with 
Pundit effrontery, as of unquestion- 
able truth and utility. And the 
blind multitude press eagerly after 
it, till some other new fangled dog. 
ma be promulged, and they take 
wildly after that, tearing up laws, 
science, religion, and government 
itself by the roots in this onward 
rush, 

The fact is, men are attempting 
to build without a foundation.— 
They are rearing a superstructure 
of marble upon a pair of boy’s 
stilts, thus attracting around them 
a curious and eager crowd, only to 
be crushed in its inevitable down- 
fall. 

Nothing but the broad rock ba- 
sis of truth will support the build- 
ing when tempests come—truth 
gathered from a thousand quarries 
—truth dug from the recesses of 
the earth, by the sweat of the 
brain in summer’s heat, in winter’s 
cold, by the noonday sun, and the 
midnight lamp. 

Lastly, we fear Cheap Literature 
will banish heavy books—books, 
we mean, of close’ reasoning and 
protracted argumentation. Wedo 
not believe that the present age is 
degenerated and cannot furnish 
writers of minds as great in their 
proportion as any preceding. But 
the fact is, great intellects are ceas- 
ing to shed their lustre on the 
world. The suns are giving way to 
stars and comets. Suppose a man 
were to shut himself up in his 
study for five or ten years—there 
to pursue some important vein of 
thought, what would be the conse- 
quence? Why, the world would 
seem to be ahead of him, when he 
came out, covered with the dust of 
time. There is no modern Joshua, 
to make the sun stand still even 
for a day. He who does not 
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move with the world, and in the 
world must be content to be for- 
gotten. 

In conclusion, let us remark that 
some of our positions may be false, 
and some not clearly stated, but 
we have at least aimed at the truth. 
It becomes us further to say, that a 
Cheap Literature, good as it is, and 
evil as it is, is a “fixed fact,” and 
must be met as such. Let our 
children be properly educated and 
made capable of judging the merits 


of those books they read. In them 
it is possible to create and cultivate 
the power to discern between the 
good and the bad, the true and the 
false. Place the ultimate correc- 
tion of the evil, therefore, in the 
proper training of their minds and 
hearts, seeing to the young vines, 
that the Wolf-grape is never suf- 
fered to lift its head among them 
and exploring the magazines and 
reviews—pruning knife in hand— 
to assist in the labor of love. 





FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


I have endured love’s anguish, ask not how, 
And tasted absence too, but ask not where! 


But now I have made choice of one to love, 


Who ravishes my heart, but ask not who! 


My tears bedew her footsteps as she flies: 
She loves me, yet she flies, but ask not why! 


T heard but yesterday, with mine own ears, 


Such sweet words from her mouth, but ask not what! 


Why bite your lips, and say, “* Divulge it not? ” 


’Tis true I kissed a lip, but ask not where! 


Shut in my poor man’s hut, debarred from her, 
I have endured such pangs! but ask not how! 


Still, I, a stranger in the road of love, 
i, Hafiz, have attained, but ask not what! 
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WOLFSDEN,* 


& REVIEW. 


When this work first appeared 
about eight or ten months since, 
many of the ablest of our North- 
ern exchanges spoke in high terms 
of its merit. 

It is intended as a crushing sa- 
tire upon Southern institutions, and 
that fact having been clearly ascer- 
tained, sympathy superceded criti- 
cism, and the story was designated 
as “ vigorous.” “ glowing,” “ racy,” 
“true to nature,” “full of humor, 
pathos, power.” 

We will briefly expose the real 
character of the book. 

Wolfsden opens in the following 
impressive and striking manner : 


“ Midnight has passed. Morning 
dawns. The fading stars twinkle idly in 
their blue depths, or melt from view in 
the spreading light. The fringed clouds 
glow in the eastern sky like the bright 
wings of Apollo’s steeds, ascending their 
star-paved way. The god of day—of 
the golden harp and silver bow—appears. 
His swift arrows pierce and illuminate 
the misty morning. They glance from 
ocean’s breust and gild its surging foam. 
The iceberg’s towering pinnacles receive 
and scatter his million shafts. 

‘*New England’s shores catch and re- 
flect the glowing smile. Here Winter 
rules his divided empire with a gentler 
hand. Like a stern father—stern, but 
beneficient—he blesses even while he 
frowns. His severe lessons teach us 
wisdom, prompt us to effort, compel us 
to industry. He hardens our frames, 
and stimulates our energies.” 


It cannot be denied that this is 
very fine writing—somewhat curt, 
spasmodic, and interjectional per- 
haps, but still undeniably jfine-— 


The truly original picture of the 
“bright wings of Apollo’s steeds 
ascending their star-paved way,” 
cannot be too warmly commended. 
And we assure the reader that upon 
every tenth page he will encounter 
pictures equally original, sentences 
quite as ingeniously snappish and 
puffy, all which we say again is 
very fine writing. One other spe- 
cimen we must give : 


“O fair flower of life’s dewy morn- 
ing! O, breezes redolent of youth’s 
balmy breath! O, gleams of early 
brightness still gilding the fading hori- 
zon! O,memories still fresh and fra- 
grant. Let your influence exhale from 
the recording pen, and crystalize upon 
the descriptive page. 

7+ ” * * * 

““* Alek, awake, arise. Alek springs 
from his bed, the bounce of his elastic 


feet upon the floor, echoing the last notes 
m0 


of chanticleer ! 

Alek, the individual who “ boun- 
ces with elastic feet,” “echoing the 
last notes of Chanticleer,” is not 
as one might suppose a rope dancer, 
or vaulter in the Hippodrome, but 
simply a “ well-to do,” “down East” 
farmer “as awkward,” the author 
tells us, “as his two year old 
steers,” in fine, a “lubberly left- 
handed Blunderhead,” [Query, Dun- 
derhead?] who, however, has a 
heart, which amply makes up for 
the “blunderheadedness.” This in- 
teresting youth is the hero, or ra- 
ther one of the heroes of the story, 
for the author of Wolfsden with a 
laudable scorn of the “ unities,” in- 





* Wolfsden* an authentic account of things There, and Thereunto appertaining > 


As they are, and have been. 


By J. B. 
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dulges in the extravagance of two 
heroes. With Alek and his career 
we have but little todo. ‘ Wearied 
at last of his sheep and oxen, and 
to prove that he possesses a soul 
above turnips, the “ Blunderhead,” 
after dutifully conveying his design 
to mamma, whose advice on the 
occasion is equally excellent and 
prosy, seizes his pilgrim staff, and 
journeys to New York. Shortly 
after his arrival, he attends an Abo- 
lition meeting, where he singly 
confronts and vanquishes some half- 
dozen athletic men, who are repre- 
sented as about to offer violence to 
one of the female speakers, a 
“bloomer,” we presume. As was 
to be expected he is met by every 
form of seductive temptation. One 
of his predicaments is thus describ 


ed in Chapter XVII: 


* Alek sits softly on the luxurious sofa, 
and the splendid Erycina sits closely by 
his side. An hour’s acquaintance has 
brought them intimately near. Mutual 
attractions draw them closer, with re- 
sistless force. Tender sympathies unite 
them in sweet embrace. She reclines 
her lovely form upon his beating breast. 
Her bright blue eyes look tenderly in 
his, and then turn timidly away. He 
sighs in a transport of overpowering 
emotion. She lays her delicate hand in 
his open palm. His closing hand clasps 
hers with expressive tenderness. She 
turns upwards her blushing face with 
consenting look. He presses her yield- 
ing form to his breast. Love’s influence 
rules the hour.” 


The bane is not without its anti- 
dote. The author, speaking in his 
own person, exclaims convulsively, 
and in a paroxyism of moral af- 
fright : 


“ Away, Alek, away! The soul-de- 
basing fire of sensualism rages in your 
veins. The siren charmer drags you be- 
neath the waves of perdition. The an- 
gel fellow-voyagers are leaving your 
heart, and bearing away contentment, 
peace, and hope. 

* * * 

“QO, self-degrading soul! being of pro- 
mised immortality, turning downward 
in thy course! O, mortal with heavenly 
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gifts, betraying thy trust! heir of blessed 
life, forfeiting thy crown! Awake! re- 
sist! flee!”’ 

Of course the “glowing” descrip- 
tion which precedes these “ pious eja- 
culations,” and which we have mo- 
dified,and toned down by omissions, 
will be eagerly devoured by every 
novel-reader to the utter neglect of 
the incoherent moral, if some half- 
dozen pages of raving can be dig- 
nified by such a term. 

It is quite in taste, certainly, in 
the writer to carry us through a 
slough of sensual images, and then 
to be intensely horrified by his 
own disgusting revelations. His 
acquaintance with the most de- 
grading scenes is, we fear, less 
questionable than his honesty of 
purpose. 

But it is to Hero number two 
that we propose chiefly to pay our 
respects. This gentleman is a Mr. 
ILarry Boynton, the son of a South- 
ern planter, who lives at the head 
of Pamlico Sound, in the State of 
North Carolina. The paternal 
Boynton is represented as one of 
those Yankee adventurers, who 
with a convenient phancy of con- 
science, are willing to overlook the 
horrors of the “peculiar institu- 
tion” for the sake of its pecuniary 
advantages. Some forty years be- 
fore the action of the story com- 
mences, he is entertained in the 
progress of a tour through Caro- 
lina, at the residence of a General 
Bateman, whose hospitality he re- 
turns by making love to his daugh- 
ter, Angelina. The Hebe is thus 
described: 

“She was a vision of all-surpassing 
loveliness. Her head was adorned with 
a slight wreath of flowers, which the 
children in their gay mood had woven. 
Her rich golden hair fell in profuse and 
golden curls upon her neck and shoul- 
ders, of faultless form and grace. Her 
deep blue eyes were fraught with beauty, 
gentleness, and intelligence. Her trans- 
parent, pure-veined complexion, heighten- 
ed by sportive exercise, excelled the 
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artist’s highest skill. Her form was a 
model of symmetry and active elegance. 
Her movements were spirited, yet grace- 
ful; youthful, yet dignified.” 


Angelina is an heiress, a fact 
which is not calculated to diminish 
the elder Boynton’s passion. Ie 
woos, and wins her; but she 
proves to be descended remotely— 
very remotely, as we shall see—— 
from a slave mother. The author 
Says: 

“ The beautiful, the angelic Angelina, 
was, by Carolina law, a slave. Her 
mother, fair and beautiful as herself, was 
descended from some great-great-grand- 
mother, kidnapped from some unhappy 
mother, African, American, European, or 
Indian, (for all races are made to contri- 
bute to the stock of slavery.)” 


The fact of her unfortunate de 
scent remains for upwards of half 
a century unknown. Neither her 
father nor husband suspect it, but 
after her son Harry Boynton, Jr., 
has grown to man’s estate—after 
his inheriting a plantation with 
fifty slaves, “ of whom some fifteen 
are able bodied men,” and his mar- 
riage to a Yankee girl, who is, of 
course, all virtue, and grace, and 
beauty, and holiness, and perfee- 
tion, the circumstance is acciden- 
tally revealed to a pair of kidnap- 
ping rogues, Messrs. Buzzard and 
Marshy, of Washington City, who 
immediately set out for Carolina, 
armed with “ pistols and such like 
persuasives,” with the purpose of 
“reducing Boynton and his only 
sister to slavery.” The intended 
victims are informed of their dan- 
ger, which Boynton, by 4 clever 
ruse de guerre, manages to avoid. 
He finally escapes with his family 
to New York, and his plantation is 
turned over to an agent, whose in- 
structions are to “hold the estate 
subject to Harry’s control, who 
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would soon dispose of it, and 
meanwhile to place on it some 
trusty white person, who might 
protect and employ the slaves for 
wages, but not coerce them.” 

Such is a brief outline of this 
very probable and artistic story, 
The malicious absurdity of the cir- 
cumstance upon which the plot de- 
pends is sufficiently patent. 

The hero’s grandmother's great- 
great-grandmother was a slave— 
Taking therefore the ordinary du- 
ration of human life as the basis of 
calculation, and including the for. 
ty years which is said to have 
elapsed between the visit of the 
elder Boynton at General Bate- 
man’s, and the period of this “ most 
mammoth fiction,” at least one 
hundred and thirty years wust 
have intervened between the life 
time of the original “ unhappy 
slave mother,” and the discovery 
of the taint in the Boynton blood! 
But we are sick with wading 
through this pestilent trash. View- 
ed as an attempt to depict the 
workings of Southern institutions, 
it is so utterly, so irredeemably be- 
neath contempt, that the trumpets 
of the whole army of Abolition 
editors can only serve to rivet at- 
tention to its monstrous exaggera- 
tion, falsehood, and special-plead- 
ing* viewed as a work of art, the 
entire story resolves itself into a 
“reductio ad absurdum,” in which 
pages, and even consecutive chap- 
ters, seein to us to have been com- 
posed under the spasmodic influ- 
ence of exhilarating gas, adminis- 
tered in liberal doses at the neces- 
sary intervals, In novels like the 
present, the malice of freesoilism 
“ o’er leaps its self,” and results in 
the cementing and perpetuation of 
the very institution whose subver- 
sion it attempts. 
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PORTER'S SEMI-CENTENNIAL ADDRESS.* 


The address of Mr. Porter is 
worthy of the occasion and the 
subject No higher praise can be 
given than this—the occasion was 
the birthday of Washington; the 
subject, the character of the Ame- 
rican chief. 

It is not easy to delineate the 
grandeur of that character. Few 
are capable of it. Not many un- 
derstand it, and we meet with evi- 
dences continually of this inability 
to comprehend its magnitude and 
power. It is not uncommon, for 
example, to hear men talk of Hamil- 
ton, as the first statesman and intel- 
lect of the country. The opinion 
is proof only that the talker is in- 
capable of measuring the stature 
of the American leader—that his 
standard of excellence does not 
reach beyond the adroit politician 
or dexterous debater. Mr. Porter 
appreciates the immense superiority 
of Washington; he appreciates the 
true significancy of the phrase — 
“first in war, first in peace.” To 
him, it is not a vague form of ex- 
pression—a mere rhetorical pretti- 
ness of words. The man to whom 
these words were applied, and to 
whom alone they are applicable, 
stood apart, unapproached in power 
of mind as in excellence of virtue, 
The highest praise that we can be- 
stow on any other man of the Rev- 
olution is that he appreciated truly 
and supported faithfully the illus- 
trious chief under whose guidance 
alone, by God’s providence, success 
could be achieved in the perilous 
contest for political freedom. 

The idea of superiority in the 
character of Washington, to which 


most men attach no definite mean- 
ing, becomes in Mr. Porter’s hands 
a just and clear analysis of the 
qualities of head and heart on 
which that superiority depends.— 
Among these, he tells us, were 
“faith, truthfulness, the spirit of 
command, and that combination of 
genius and knowledge of which our 
language furnishes no better name 
than wisdom.” These were the 
qualities that persevered through 
endless difficulties, kept united thir- 
teen separate communities, concili- 
ated the doubtful, stimulated the 
slow, restrained the rash, encour- 
aged the desponding, soothed the 
jealous and irritable, watched treach- 
ery, disarmed discontent, raised and 
maintained armies under all priva- 
tions, and governed and command- 
ed by the moral power only of 
supremacy in ability and virtue. 
His faith was no blind confidence 
in fortune or a star, but the manly 
trust of a Christian soldier in a 
good cause; his truth was manifest 
and bright like the sun; his faculty 
to govern unsurpassed, and his wis- 
dom unequalled by any other great 
leader of the world. It is this mas- 
ter quality of wisdom—the sum 
and perfection of intellect and vir- 
tue—that men least appreciate or 
understand. They see its effects, 
but not the power that produces 
them. With the mass of mankind, 
the flashy orator and brilliant writer 
will command a higher reputation 
for genius than the calm intellect 
that has prescience to foresee and 
ability to provide and will to do in 
all emergencies. It was this grand 
property of Wisdom—of genius 





*Semi-Centennial Address delivered before the Washington Light Infantry, in the 
South-Carolina Institute Hall, on the 23d Feb., 1857, by the Hon W. D. Porter. 
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in action and in the conduct of mans 
affairs—that enabled Wasi: nc- 
ton to conduct a long war, with 
inadequate resources, under every 
discouragement, without a mistake, 
with caution and enterprise as oc- 
easion required; to establish a 
great Republic, to give it life and 
vigour, and to shape its permanent 
policy for all his successors. 

These things Mr. Porter has ex- 
plained and illustrated with admi- 
rable discrimination and power, 
and no discourse or essay on the 
character of the man whom all 
delight to honor, but few with a 
true understanding of his excel 
lence, has been, any where, by any 
one, written or spoken to the peo- 
ple of our country superior to Mr. 
Porter’s address, 


From the Persian of Sadi. 


[ August, 


It is not Mr. Porter’s purpose to 
narrate the action of Washington. 
That is the province of history.— 
He undertakes rather to call atten- 
tion to the prominent traits of 
Washington’s character, to make 
them the subject of study, rever- 
ence and imitation to his country- 
men. Its influence, indeed, is not 
confined to them. lis name “has 
become a power among the friends 
of virtue all over the civilized 
world, and will be so to the end of 
recorded time,” and they should 
feel grateful to the orator who has 
placed the word’s great and good 
man before them in all his no- 
ble and unequalled proportions, 
the example and standard of all 
mankind in faith, truth and wis- 
dom. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF SADI, 


Apart from all the creatures of the earth 
I sit, and weep aloud, and in my grief 
My eyes send up to heaven their hopeless tears ! 


Even as a little boy whose bird is flown 
From out his hand, still weeps for that same bird— 
So I bewail my sweet but vanished life! 





THE FRESH, 


Strange things are all too costly for the wise, 
Yet stale things are but tyrannies; 

And to subdue the strange to proper use, 
Were profit at whatever cost or price. 

The stale, made stagnant by too free abuse, 
Too costly for our keeping at no cost! 

We make great gain when certain things are lost, 
And profit by the fate which leaves us bare, 
If then we do begin, by proper toil, 

To earn with diligence the better spoil, 

A new life gathers from the fresh and rare, 
Stagnation only from the ancient care. 

Oh! spoils are on the ocean as on shore— 
Dive deep for princely treasure—but the sea, 
Is thy own heart and soul; thou shalt explore 
These first, if thou would’st fill thy treasury. 
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Thy beauty rose upon my sight, 

As on the dim horizon’s verge,— 

Long tossed ’mid ocean’s sullen surge,—, 
The weary wanderer, with delight, 

Sees from the dark and desperate night 
A star emerge. 


As when the way-worn pilgrim flings 
Him down to die ’mid burning sands, 
On arid Afric’s desert strands, 

And swift-winged Memory gently brings 
The thought of fond, familiar things, 
And distant lands; 


If, on his dying ear, the strain 

Of human voices softly swells, 

Or far-off sound of camel bells, 

Their strength his failing limbs regain, 
He feels new life through every vein, 
And straight is well ; 


So late I deemed myself forsook 

By friends below and heaven above ; 
A listless wanderer free to rove, 

Until thy voice the sad spell broke, 
And from dark dreams my spirit woke 
To life and love! 


No longer now I roam, but still— 

Like one who on enchanted isles 
Hears magic measures all the whiles— 
Entranced, [ drink my inmost fill 

Of that blest music, which at will 

My care beguiles. 


Not sweeter tones allayed their fears 

Of old, who kept stern watch amain, 

By night, upon Chaldea’s plain, 

And caught, with tranced and ravished ears, 
Above the music of the spheres, 

The angel strain. 


No poet’s crown of stars I claim! 

I ne’er may join that sacred throng, 
Nor their charmed circle move among, 
Who win a world-enduring name, 

And wear the laurel wreath, and fame 


Of deathless song. 


Such meed I neither ask nor seek, 

Such poor and paltry praise resign; 

But if one feeble word of mine, 

One song, though wild, and vain, and weak, 
Shall breathe the love I dare not speak, 
And win me thine ; 


Then, by thy pitying hand caressed, 
Proud of my chains, without a sigh, 
E’en at thy very feet I'd lie: 

And all my passionate love confess’d, 
Too richly, dearly, deeply blest, 
Would gladly die! 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. I. 


[The letters which follow are from the pen of an accomplished young Carolinian, 
travelling in Europe and the East. Portions of them have been selected for publi 
cation, and have appeared in some of the country papers. The portions omitted 
are here supplied, and the value of the collection increased, by original letters 
which have not hitherto appeared. Other letters will follow as they successively 
reach us. We have ourselves read these letters with great satisfaction. They are 
well written, full of vivacity, and exhibit a mind at once observant, contemplative, 
and speculative. The writer is a young man of distinguished parentage, whose own 
talents, industry and erthusiasm promise largely to add to the reputation of his 
name. His letters are sketchy, but pregnant; excusive, but comprehensive ; and 
he evidently addresses himself to objects of study, which do not ordinarily arrest 
the attention of the traveller for pleasure. Our agricultural readers especially will 
find much in this correspondence to interest them, as connected with their pursuits; 
and those who are scientific will be pleased as our traveller glimpses, en passant, at 
the doings among the European savants. Occasional daguerreotypes of distin- 
guished persons in art, science and statesmanship will be found to add a personal and 





dramatic interest to the sketches of our correspondent. ]—Ep. 


I reached Glasgow on Friday 
from my Highland tour, having 
only my travelling clothes on and 
a change in my carpet bag, and 
after spending two very dull days 
I was exceedingly glad when S * * 
arrived on Monday from Edinburgh 
with my trunk. Tuesday we went 
to a Fair at Falkirk, where [ was 
exceedingly disappointed in the 
show of stock. There were large 
numbers of a small, scrubby breed 
of cows from Ireland, and a greater 
and worse looking collection of the 
shaggy Highland cattle, which are 
the smallest specimens of the genus 
bos I have ever seen. There was 
one remarkable race of cattle from 
western Scotland which were en- 
tirely black and without horns; 
they were large and fine looking, 
but I saw only steers among them. 
The sheep were smaller than ours, 
and the horses were the large work 
horse, with immense bones and 
shaggy fetlocks, and very ungainly 
form. The Irish and Highland 
horses resemble marsh tackies. A 
few half bloods were there—not 


GiasGow, September 16. 


superior to our common Kentucky 
horses, 

On Wednesday the “ British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science” was convened in the 
City Hall, at eight o’clock, P. M. 
The room, which was capable of 
holding 3,000 persons, was two- 
thirds filled; the galleries and 
benches being occupied by the as- 
sociates, of whom a large number 
were females, comprising the beau- 
ty and fashion of Glasgow and the 
surrounding country, On the stage 
sat the distinguished foreigners, 
and the life members of the Asso- 
ciation. These are the Noble ama- 
teurs and the really scientific mem- 
bers. The associates are the com- 
moners, amateurs who pay £1 for 
the privilege of attending the dis- 
cussions, &c., of the meeting. 

Having gone early I had a good 
seat in the gallery just over the 
stage, and a few minutes after eight 
the distinguished body of science 
and noble blood came in from the 
Lord Provost's (where they had 
been dining) pell mell, upon the 
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stage. I did not know one of 
them, but when they were seated, 
I recognized in the tall ungainly 
figure ‘that occupied the chair, the 
former President, the Earl of Har- 
rowby. He rose to make his vale- 
dictory, and though I felt till then 
a certain awe, I was forced to hold 
my hat over my face to hide the 
laughter which the singular ap- 
pearance of this individual render- 
ed it impossible for me to restrain. 
He stood at first erect with his 
hands crossed before him, where he 
held them closely together all the 
time; but no sooner had he said, 
“ Ladies,” than he flung his body 
backwards, his feet remaining firm, 
till his form represented an are of 
90°. Tis large nose, tapered to a 
point, rose from his cadaverous 
face and was directed to the ceiling 
in his rear, while his long stiff coat 
tail equally sharp, stood at the an- 
tipodes and looked towards the 
audience. 
Singular as was his attitude, con- 
ceive my surprise when, by a ra- 
id movement, he entirely reversed 
Ris position, brought his pointed 
nose to the table in front of him, 
and sent his coat tail out horizon- 
tally behind, while—not as if it 
had been spoken, but as though it 
had been ejected by this violent 
effort — the word “gentlemen” 
broke from his lips. This was his 
only gesture; his hands and feet 
remained firm, but at every sen- 
tence he performed one or more of 
these rapid, violent and exagge- 
rated antero-posteriore coutortions, 
He spoke only a few minutes, and 
his ideas were destitute of point, 
and his expressions of all elegance. 
He concluded by introducing his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle, the Pre- 
sident of the Association for this 
year, 
His Grace isa young man, about 
thirty-two, who has been much 
petted, and has a reputation for 
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cleverness, and his election as Pre- 
sident is esteemed a high expres- 
sion of the value which the scien- 
tific talent of the United Kingdom 
place upon his learning and abili- 
ties. He is of good figure, short, 
neat hand and foot, a certain free- 
dom of carriage rarely possessed, I 
believe, by people here, with a fine 
head and eye, delicate features and 
an exuberant growth of bright red 
hair. He stood upon a narrow 
platform, where it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to move his feet with- 
out falling off. The table, a very 
common one, before which he stood, 
was so low that he was obliged to 
hold his speech in his hand, It was 
printed, however, which was well, 
for he could not have held the 
manuscript for such a length of 
time. His voice was free and clear 
and his manner easy. There was 
no gesticulation except turning his 
face from one side to the other. 

He gave a résumé of the prinei- 
pal discoveries in science since 
1840, when the meeting was held 
in Glasgow last. There was no 
striking thought, and though he 
spoke of friends who had recently 
died—the celebrated Edward For- 
des was one, a young man—there 
was no attempt at pathos, only a 
genteel tribute. His speech was 
two hours long, and nothing more 
than a catalogue, with little com- 
ment, of the most commonly known 
results and achievementsof science; 
and I am compelled to say that, 
merely as such, it was strikingly 
deficient in many important points. 
The language was good, however, 
and, except in a few words, the pro- 
nunciation the same as our own. 

When he finished, Dr. Macfar- 
lan, the aged principal of the Glas- 
gow University, rose, and rolling 
his tongue in his toothless mouth, 
spluttered forth the most astonish. 
ing concatenation of fulsome com- 
pliments to the noble Duke for 
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“his very able and learned and 
enlightened and liberal address” 
that could be imagined, and closed 
by moving that the “thanks of this 
meeting be returned to his grace, 
the most noble Duke of Argyle.” 

Sir Roderick Murchison, of geo- 
logical celebrity, rose to second the 
motion. He is rather handsome, 
resembles B , but is not near 
so good looking: He hemmed and 
hawed, repeated and bungled, could 
not say what he wanted to say, 
affected bashfulness when he was 
evidently brazen enough, and final- 
ly took his seat after what, with us, 
would have been considered a flat 
failure, as, indeed, would every 
thing that passed on the occasion 
except the Duke’s speech. 

Mr. Phillips, author of “ Miner- 
alogy, Geology, d&«.,” rose, and at 
least deserved the credit of saying 
without stammering what he wish- 
ed. He read over the list of dis- 
tinguished strangers, Prince Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, the ornithologist, 
was named, The audience ap- 

lauded, and the Prince rose and 
te 

Good heavens! is there any of 
the great Napoleonic blood in that 
little, squat, obese Frenchman !— 
He looks as if he haa been stuffed 
with frogs until he could scarcely 
draw his breath. He is the very 
realization of the notion of a frog 
eating Frenchman, and a_ few 
touches of the pencil of the carica- 
turist would make an excellent like- 
ness of him in the shape of a bull 
frog of the first rank. 

Baron Liebig came next. The 
Baron rose—a slender, good look- 
ing man of fifty, with hair just 
turning grey, and, except a large 
nose and erect carriage, nothing to 
distinguish him; not a mark of 
profound thought. In a word, I 
would be glad to report differently, 





but the truth is, take that body all 
in all, the nobles, and learned doe- 
tors, they were as common looking 
and as unintellectual a display of 
men as could be easily collected. 

Thursday I attended the various 
sections where many interesting 
papers were read, and saw and 
heard the celebrated Hugh Miller.* 
He has a fine head—the best of 
any here—but looks and speaks 
like a Scotch laborer; yet he has 
genius. 

That night I went to a conversa- 
zione, where, knowing no one, I 
had the gratification of pressing 
my hat for a hour or two through 
the crowd. Friday I went to the 
mathematical section to see Prof. 
N , of this place, for whom I 
had left my card and letter of in- 
troduction at the Glasgow Obser- 
vatory. 

Mr. Whithouse read a paper 
which was thought by celebrated 
physicians, &c., present, to demon- 
strate the practicability of a tele- 
graphic communication between 
this country and America, After- 
wards, there was a paper on the 
material that occupies the inter- 
planetary spaces, This was follow- 
ed by Prof. N. in a most ingenious 
article on the geological formations 
in the moon. Think of it! No 
longer are men content with be- 
coming State Geologists, but they 
aspire to be Geologists to the 
Moon ! 

When he took his seat, Sir John 
Ross, an old grey headed, sturdy 
sailor, wearing several medals, a 
white vest and a deep scarlet neck- 
cloth, rose to say that, as for those 
beautiful diagrams on which the 
Professor founded his opinions, they 
were the result of the observations 
of his telescope, and that he had 
been accustomed to produce them 
for the amusement of the ladies. 











* Recently dead, committing suicide. 
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This was a terrible revelation, 
and Sir David Brewster a hand- 
some old gentleman, rose to smooth 
it over, That night I heard Dr, 
Carpenter lecture, and saw the 
great Whewell, He is the very 
incarnation of the ideal of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, I have not heard 
him speak. Carpenter has a fine 
head. In the face, he resembles 
H——-; is tall, slender and un- 
gainly in his figure, looking like a 
school-boy ; immense hands and 
feet; his pantaloons were too short, 
and he wore leather straps as long 
as Major Jones's. 

I was introduced to Sir William 
Jardine, who promised that to-mor- 
row I should hear the whole sub- 
ject of artificial fish breeding dis- 
cussed, Last night 1 went to an 
evening party at Prof. N’s. I lad 
not been personally introduced to 
him. This | did myself as soon as 
I entered; he spoke a few words to 
me and begyed me to walk round, 
1 thanked him, and sauntered off. 
Three or four rooms were thrown 
open to the guests; there was no 
such thing as introductions, and as 
most of them were strangers like 
myself, there was the most ludi- 
crous show of awkward, gaping 
people that could well be imagined. 
I made myself perfectly at home, 
and though no one spoke to me, 
1 addressed several, who seemed 
obliged by the attention. 

After a while, I saw Dr. Carpen- 
ter standing alone; he was the 
only person there whose name even 
I knew; and | hastily made my 
way up to him; found him very 


NO. 


I have much to say, but will just 
pause a moment to mention Mr. 
Mason, F——'s letter was very 
gratifying to him. | saw it in his 
face when he read it, especially the 
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affable, and enjoyed half an hour's 
conversation with him which I shall 
remember for a long time. I staid 
about an hour and a half, and as 
soon as I saw the first man retire, 
went home, There was a mulat‘o 
there talking French, who did not 
look a bit more awkward than the 
rest of the company, and whom 
some of the ladies seemed to find 
particularly interesting. He was 
not even a good specimen of the 
negro, and as I turned from him 
my eye fell upon two books of 
Clarkson on the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

I have seen all the great sci- 
entific men in England, except 
Faraday and Herschel. 1 believe 
I have not made the best of my 
opportunities, and that I should 
have talked right and left to all 
to whom I had any thing to 
say. Indeed, I am surprised at 
English attability, after the reserve 
I had anticipated. I have seldom 
been addressed first, but I have 
uniformly received the most polite 
reply to any remark which I made. 
Everything. is “If you please,” “I 
thank you,” “I beg pardon,” “I 
am much obliged,” &e.; sentences 
which they repeat till you are sick 
of hearing them, from the servants 
at hotels up to the lords in wafting. 
There is, also, an affectation of 
timidity among all classes, which 
makes them stammer and hesitate 
whenever they speak. Vulgar as 
this is, the very best of them, such 
as Jardine, Murchison, even the 
Duke of Argyle, are guilty of it to 
a most abominable extent. 


Il, 


Paris, November 29. 


allusion to his health. He is iso- 
lated here, and thankful for any 
approbation. He took occasion to 
pay me several compliments; pro- 
mised to invite me to tea, and to 
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introduce me to his family, and 
begged me to attend Mrs. Mason’s 
receptions. There it all ended—lI 
have waited in vain for the pro- 
mised invitations to tea—they came 
not. The explanation is, that Mr. 
Mason, one of the best men in the 
world, is at present a paralytic, 
whose memory (one of the first 
faculties that old age yields to an 
incurable disease)-is impaired. He 
forgot me in five minutes, and will 
probably never recollect me again. 

A word more about our legation. 
It is current here, that P the 
Secretary, having sent his wife 
home some months previously, in- 
vited his creditors to meet him on 
a certain morning, at twelve, at his 
chambers. They assembled, and 
had the pleasure of learning that 
their distinguished debtor had found 
it convenient to embark at Havre, 
some two hours before, i In a steamer 
for America. He is about, it is 
said, to publish a work, demon- 
strating, from the records of the le- 
gation here, the absurdity and inu- 
ulity of foreign ministers. The 
last chapter will give a description 
of the model of a perfect minister. 
The picture is drawn from a Louisi- 
ana slave, brought here some years 
ago, who has acquired the French 
language, and who is, they say, 
indispensable at the legation ; ; and 
whose services are not only de- 
manded in Paris, but who has also 
been sent for, trom Spain and 
Russia, to install our redoubtable 
diplomatists.* 

The other morning, after having 
my hair cut by the Emperor's 
barber, I met my French teacher— 
a Hungarian, a “Repub lican, a refu- 
gee, and a professor in one of the 
colleges here. He informed me 
that M. Robin advised me to go at 
once to Huningue, to see the opera- 
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tion of pisci-culture. This advice I 
followed, and went to see M. Gube, 
at the College of France, who gave 
me a letter | to M. Chabot, the di- 
rector of the fish manufactory, es- 
tablished by the French govern- 
ment; and ‘that evening, Monday, 
19th October, I started on the 
Western Rail ‘Bead. 

I slept that night at Chalons, 
and the next morning made the 
tour of the immense Champagne 
cellars of M. Jacques & Son. These 
are the largest in the world, con- 
sisting of twenty parallel passages, 
each nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
crossed by four others of the same 
length, besides a number of shorter 
ones. They are from ten to forty 
feet under ground, (being cut under 
a hill,) in the solid rock, and their 
width is from ten to fifteen feet or 
more; their height is trom ten to 
twenty. Their whole length, not 
including a new series now in con- 
struction, is estimated at six miles. 
At present, they contain 4,000,000 
and upwards of bottles of the wine 
of Champagne, These bottles are 
corked by machinery, and the corks 
alone are said to cost nearly $30,000 
per annum, 

Champagne is a manufactured 
wine; | saw them pour a tin cup 
full (about two large wine-glasses) 
of burnt sugar and brandy into each 
bottle, and am informed that every 
bottle passes two hundred times 
through the hands of the workmen 
before it is ready for market. I 
met the agent at breaktast, who 
gave me his prices—which are from 
3 frs. to 5 frs. per bottle, the higher 
prices being asked for the vintages 
of 46 to 49—the lowest that of 52. 
Two years are necessary to com- 
plete the manufacture of the wine, 
and he told me that at five years it 
might be considered as fully devel- 





*Mr. Lester, our ex-consul at Genoa, devotes an amusing chapter to the same 
subject.—[ Ep. 
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oped. It costs 5 sous per bottle to 
deliver it at Havre. 

I took a short tour through 
Chalons before proceeding on my 
journey. On entering the lofty 
stone arch which forms the south- 
ern gate of the town, over which 
may be seen the towering steeples 
of two Christian churches and the 
roof of the palace of the bishop, I 
read this decree, written in large 
characters on the gate: “ Destitu- 
tion is forbidden to enter Chalons.” 

Voila! a text from which might 
be preached a sermon more solemn, 
sorrowful and true, than any which 
the philanthropy and vivid imagi- 
nations even of our abolitionists 
have devised. At 1 P. M,, I took 
a second class carriage for Stras- 
bourg. It was cloudy and cold. 
These clouds possess two qualities 
which I had not before observed in 
any of their fellows, They render 
the air warmer than when it is 
clear, and have a certain illumina- 
ting property at night which makes 
distant objects more distinct than 
when the moon is unobscured; but 
they seem to be destitute of a third, 
which we are in the habit of con- 
sidering inseparable, that of causing 
rain to fall. For days and days, 
they hang heavy and uninterrupted, 
and still no rain. The weather 
seems settled just on a crisis. 

_If you wish to give an idea of 
this country to anybody, you need 
only take a piece of pasteboard and 
color it green and reddish brown, 
to represent the ploughed land and 
the crops of wheat, and allow any 
child to arrange at pleasure on this 
pasteboard the contents of a box of 
toy houses and trees, and I am sure 
you will have a correct model of 
the provinces of Champagne and 
Lorraine. Their trim poplars and 
precise farmsteads; their streams re- 
sembling badly constructed ditches ; 
their leaden sky and naked hills 
and plains seem rather to have been 
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manufactured in some immense toy- 
shop than to be the face of nature. 
This continuous nudity is to me 
very sickening, and [ cannot con- 
ceive of any thing which would 
produce a like unpleasant sensation 
except the sight of a bald-headed 
woman. The produce of the coun- 
try is grain of various sorts, includ- 
ing buckwheat and corn, the latter 
of a small yellow variety used only 
for feeding poultry, and at Stras- 
bourg for producing the “patés de 
foie gras;” also beets in immense 
quantities, for making sugar and 
brandy. The whole country is sad- 
ly in want of ditches. 

I reached Strasbourg about mid- 
night, and the next morning my 
first care was to procure a French 
guide, (for the people here speak 
German for the most part) in order 
to enable ne to despatch the lions. 
These consisted of the fortifications 
—a wall of stone and earth of 40 
feet in height or more, with sluices, 
by means of which the waters of 
the river Ill, which passes through 
the city, may be spread over the 
whole surrounding country, in a 
few minutes, to so considerable a 
depth as to render the approach of 
an enemy impossible; then the 
foundries for cannon, where I saw a 
furnace capable of holding 25,000 
Ibs. of melted brass, and sixty work- 
men, who are paid 4 frs. for ten 
hours labor a day, and who make 
25 cannon per month. The labor 
is of the most appalling nature. I 
saw ene poor fellow who was cut- 
ting the solid brass with a chisel 
and mallet. He was apprenticed 
to work for twenty years, as indeed 
were all the rest; for the govern- 
ment never changes its workmen 
here. After this apprenticeship, I 
believe, the government takes care 
of them. This, however, is not 
slavery! oh! no! 

I was at last conducted to the 
great cathedral, (which was com- 
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menced in the eleventh century) 
with its front of “woven stone,” 
with its arched doorway, on which 
are written, with the chisel of the 
sculptor, the whole history of the 
Bible; and its spire 474 feet in 
height, the tallest in the world— 
higher even than the great pyra- 
mid. It is still one of the wonders 
of the world. But more wonderful 
than even the cathedral itself and 
its statues (sculptured in a species 
of red sand-stone, brought frem the 
Vosges Mountains, and the expres- 
sion of which excels any thing I 
have seen in marble) is the clock 
which it contains. This clock was 
constructed in 1325, but having 
ceased, since 1789, to work, it was 
reconstructed, with the modern im- 
provements, in 1842. The frame 
is about forty feet in height. In 
the astronomical portion, you see 
the planets revolving in their exact 
periods; the eclipses of the sun and 
the moon, and all the phases of the 
latter; the equinoxes, &c.; all indi- 
cated at their exact epoch with 
mathematical precision. In the 
ecclesiastical division, you have the 
calendar of all the festivals of the 
Church, calculated im perpetuo. 
Beside the face of the clock, stand 
two Genii, who strike the seconds; 
above, and in the center, stands 
Death with his scythe—he strikes 
the hour. At each quarter of an 
hour, a figure passes before him 
from left to right, and disappears. 

The first quarter, this figure re- 
presents infancy; it passes, and at 
the second quarter, youth appears 
on the left of death; the third 
quarter, the place of youth is sup- 
plied by mature manhood; at the 
last quarter, he teo goes his way, 
and decrepit old age takes his post. 
Higher up still, stands the Saviour. 
On the summit, is the Virgin, at- 
tended by three kings; and, on the 
extreme right, a huge cock. When 
the clock strikes twelve, the disci- 
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ples pass before Christ, and he 
raises his hands to bless them; at 
the same time, the three kings 
bend themselves before the Virgin, 
and the cock flaps his wings and 
crows thrice; while a “carillon,” 
set in motion by the machinery, 
plays several different melodies— 
Schwilge, the architect, was occu- 
pied five years on the mathematical 
calculations, and the construction 
consumed six years. But, enough 
of Strasbourg. 

After dining on a “paté de foie 
gras,” which 1 don’t like, (by the 
way, in Strasbourg, a goose sells 
for 4 frs., while its liver, always sold 
separately, brings 5 frs. more,) I 
took my ticket for Basle, the end 
of my journey. By ten o'clock, I 
found myself in bed in the hotel of 
the Three Kings, whose foundations 
are washed by the far famed Rhine. 
The next morning I engaged a Voi- 
ture to carry me to Huningue, 
about five miles distant. After 
some difficulty in finding the road, 
I reached the establishment, and 
gave my letter to M. Chabot, a 
young Frenchman of the purest 
French type. He offered me both 
his hands at once; hurried me up- 
stairs to his reom; gave me two 
glases of different kinds of Swiss 
liquor to drink; teld me he was 
going on a tour through Switzer- 
land, to inspect the various opera- 
tions then in progress on the lakes 
and water courses, and insisted on 
my accompanying him; asked me 
my age; hoped we should be 
friends; put his purse at my dispo- 
sal; told me he was engaged to be 
married (a secret); promised to in- 
troduce me to his betrothed, with 
whom I would have much pleasure, 
as she spoke English; she lived 
among the mountains of Switzer- 
land, and we would see her in our 
voyage! He went with me to 


Basle to get my carpet-bag, and 
advised me to take lodgings at his 
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boarding house at St. Louis, a small 
village just on the confines of 
France, and situated half way be- 
tween the city of Basle and the 
“Fish Factory.” 

I spent five days at St. Louis, and 
witnessed all the operations of fish 
culture. They are simple enough. 
I feel myself thoroughly and prac- 
tically informed in the whole art of 
collecting and hatching fish eggs. 
The first and most essential step, is 
to determine the exact period of 
the year when the various species 
lay their eggs. IfS wants to 
serve the cause of science and in- 
dustrial economy, he may employ 
himself most profitably in making 
observations on this point. The 





Friday night, after a two hours 
lesson in German, which, as my 
teacher speaks French alone, may 
be esteemed two hours in French 
also, I found myself at the Impe- 
rial theatre de l’Odeon, vis a vis 
with the Emperor and Empress. 
They were dressed in plain citizen’s 
costume. The Emperor's face was 
marked with many a wrinkle, ex- 
pressing care and thought, and at 
the same time of that slightly sal- 
low hue, or rather bronzed tint, 
which give the appearance of great 
endurance. The Empress was pret- 
ty, but constantly in motion. They 
both seemed perfectly at their ease 
—paid attention to the play, and 
laughed, like every body else, at 
the good things. I have nothing 
to remark. 

The next day I called on M. Ro- 
bin, and got permission to attend 
the session of the Biological Socie- 
ty. I then paid a visit to M. Cur- 
tis, to ask for a ticket to the seance 
annuelle of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, which took place to-day. 
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eggs, even of the trout here, a fish 
not as large as our perch, are about 
the size of a small buckshot. I 
saw 120,000 eggs of salmon, and 
50,000 of trout, lying on a bed of 
gravel, in two long troughs of 
water, undergoing the process of 
incubation. 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
kindness and attention of M. Chabot 
and the people of St, Louis (for 
I was a lion there), when I saw 
the mountains growing white with 
snow, I began to think of my snug 
quarters here, and bidding my Al- 
satian friends adieu, I took a long, 
cold fourteen-hour ride on the cars, 
and found myself yesterday morn- 
ing in Paris once more. 


. Il, 


Paris, Jan, 28. 

This I felt I had a right to ask of 
him, as I had spent three days in 
translating the English article on 
fish-breeding, which I heard read 
at Glasgow, and of which I have 
spoken to you before, into French 
for him, at his request. 

I spent an hour and a half in 
the afternoon at a lecture of Milne 
Edwards on the development of 
the ovum. After dining I went to 
the Theatre Francais, and at twelve 
o'clock found myself at the Opera 
Somique, where the great annual 
ball of the dramatic artists took 
place. I was advised to go there 
as the most brilliant ball of the 
season, and as infinitely more re- 
spectable, and on this account more 
interesting, than the masque balls 
that take place every Saturday 
night at 12, at the Grand Opera. 

But these “bals masques,” what 
spectacles! No description can 
do them justice, and the delinea- 
tors of French manners, as far as I 
can see (Gavarni excepted) have 
not dared to attempt it. Although 
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I am attempting to give you some 
idea of the way in which I pass 
my time, by furnishing a connect- 
ed diary of three days, and am 
now, as you see, at the Opera 
Comique, I can’t refrain from try- 
ing to give you, by way of episode, 
a faint description of what I saw 
at tne Grand Opera a week ago. 
For seven and a half francs, you 
are admitted each Saturday night, 
at 12 o’clock, for the two months 
preceding the Carnival, to the 
largest theatre in France. On en- 
tering, you pass through galleries, 
saloons and refreshment rooms, 
crowded with Cavaliers in full dress 
and immense numbers of hand- 
somely dressed females in dominos 
and masques. This privilege of the 
masque is only accorded to the 
ladies, the gentlemen never appear- 
ing thus attired. The chandeliers, 
the carpets, the statues, the gild- 
ing, and all would seem enough to 
confuse one, but instantly, on the 
contrary, you feel at home—you 
promenade, you lounge, you speak 
to any body, say what you please, 
and take every thing in return. 
But the immense parterre, the 
seats removed, the floor planked 
over and lighted by thirty immense 
chandeliers presents the most strik- 
ing scene. Ilere are congregated 
between 2,000 and 3,000 persons, 
in every imaginable costume. The 
voice of the Troubadour mingles 
with the war whoop of the Ameri- 
can savage; Harlequin leans famil- 
iarly on the shoulder of the Grand 
Seigneur, while Madam Pompadour 
more than “half embraced,” nor 
“half retiring from the glowing 
arm,” whirls round in a giddy 
polka with a Miller, At the far 
end of this immense chamber, on 
an elevated stage, stands Strauss, 
himself a composer, and son of the 
author of the celebrated waltzes 
of that name, baton in hand, con- 
ducting his band composed of 100 
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performers. To give them the 
music was his charge only, and he 
was not unmindful of what they 
needed. 


He screwed the pipes and made them 
skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 
Those dashing, deafening peals 
of harmony seemed to do more for 
the dancer than simply 


** Put life and mettle in their heels ” 


In their old fantastique dresses 
you no longer recognized them as 
a class of beings called dancers, 
They seemed to be the incarnation of 
Strauss’ notes, or rather like demons, 
imps, and peris, for a long time im- 
prisoned by some powerful enchan- 
ter in fiddles, flutes and horns, and 
now suddenly liberated in wild, tu- 
multuous ecstacy by the magic of 
Strauss’ black wand. There was 
also a goodly number of people, of 
all nations and ages, who waked 
by this noisy orgie from their re- 
pose, seemed to have come up there 
only to look on; but who, swept 
away by the excitement, had join- 
ed in the saturnalia, despite their 
former dignity; while a much 
smaller number of white-gloved, 
pantalooned fellows like inyself, 
stood by as spectators. And while 
we 

* vazed, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and tun grew tastand furious; 
The pipers loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew; 
They reeled, they set, they cross’d, they 
dreekit, 
Till ilka callant sweat and reekit.” 


The men in petticoats, women 
in breeches—now mixed in inter- 
minable confusion—now recalled 
by Strauss’ strains—the hundreds 
threading these mazy labyrinths, 
finding their places again, jumping 
over each others heads and fling- 
ing one another up with twisting 
motion; and so high they “leapt 
and flang it” they seemed dancing 
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in the air, rather than on the floor 
—presenting, altogether, the most 
grotesque scene I ever witnessed. 
If you ever recollect to have seen 
a boy with a piece of a pipe stem 
in his mouth, with a green pea 
pierced by a pin, suspended at the 
other end, which he keeps whirling 
in mid air, and will just imagine a 
thousand of such peas, thus whirl- 
ing, transformed into human beings 
in fi ancy costume, you will see be- 
fore you the Parterre of the bal 
masque at the Grand Opera. 

I have said that this bal masque 
was commended to me as especial- 
ly respectable, This was its chief 
merit —this respectability! But 
what is the respectable? It is for 
our day only to give a definition. 
The respectable is an invention of 
modern times, just as the “Zo Pre- 
pon” and the “Zo Halon” were 
Greek inventions. It had its ori- 
gin, doubtless, in the social circles 
of the middle ages—perhaps an 
Eastern idea, imported and Eu- 
ropeanized by the crusaders. But 
now, when knight-errantry and its 
concomitants have long since be- 
come first Quixotic, and then obso- 
lete, this, its ceremonial, singular 
enough, has survived and is. still 
cherished. But, as the court dress 
of the last century is now worn by 
only menials and employees, so 
“the respectable” has become the 
inheritance of the middle-classes, 
and, whenever you see a thing that 
is quiet, sober and stupid, without 
being amusing, you may be sure 
“the respectable” rules there. 

But this ball—how was it re- 
spectable. To me it was something 
more—something of a bore——worse, 
it was disgusting. There were the 
heroes and heroines with whom, at 
the theatres, I had over and over 
again laughed, wept, loved, quar- 
reled, fought, humbugged,and com- 
mitted suicide—all, all, so very re- 
spectable. I had thought them 
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beautiful, graceful, handsome, laugh- 
able, but now they were only ‘“ re- 
spectable ;” that was the height of 
the ambition of those who had al- 
ready touched, in my presence, 
every cord of the human heart. 
Here the glory had departed.— 
“Tchabod” was written upon all. 
Without paint and the foot-lights 
(and what would the real actors be 
without these?) the heroines were 
decidedly ugly; the heroes were 
nice, quiet young men.  An- 
other look and I saw plainly traced 
on their faces the indubitable marks 
of those moral diseases which are 
sickening under any circumstances, 
but which, when they come to us 
smooth and smiling, and dressed 
in honest folk’s clothes—covering 
their obscurity with the masque of 
“respectability,” and we in our cool 
sober senses look at them, we feel 

chilly, clammy horror and dis- 
gust crawl over us. At the hospi- 
tal I see deformity and disease and 
suffering. In the dissecting room 
I have seen mangled bodies — 
There, [ looked upon them with a 
kind of pleasure, or at least an in- 
terest which saw nothing loath- 
some. But when at night in my 
bed, my dreams have recreated 
these scenes around me, I have 
started up in an agony of disgust 
and fear 

The Masque Ball and this one 
have probably the same morals. 
At one place ‘T admire the serpent 
that seems to be luxuriating in its 
sinuous folds with a sort of poison- 
ed delirium; at the other this same 
serpent, its gavdy hues faded into 
“respectability,” glides stealthily 
along under flowers, and seems to 
arrogate the right to wind its folds 
around me at its own pleasure ! 

But, not to moralize, the only 
person there who was not “ respect- 
able,” and therefore interesting, was 
a little stout man with a profusion 
of diamonds, black moustache and 
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head of thick, long, curly, black 
hair. This was none other than 
the nephew of William IV. of Eng- 
land — Charles, exiled Duke of 
Brunswick. A man whose im- 
mense fortune is only equalled by 
his stupidity. His hair is made of 
black silk, and so notorious is his 
folly that when Louis Napoleon 
had collected twenty-five skew-ball 
horses for his coronation, and, that 
being put off, wished to get rid of 
them, he sold them to the Duke, 
who is now constantly mistaken for 
a circus manager as he is seen 
dashing about with his skew-balls. 

To-day I went to the old Palais 
de Mazarin, to attend the annual 
session of the Academy of Sciences. 
As I passed through the court I 
encountered any number of liveried 
servants and carriages with coron- 
ets and the imperial arms on the 
panel. After taking my seat the 
first thing that struck me was the 
presence of a dozen or more sol- 
diers stationed about the room, 
among an audience, every other 
man of whom was decorated with 
the cross or the ribbon of the le- 
gion of honor. Half an hour after 
an officer marched these myrmi- 
dons of the law out, and the illus- 
trious members of the Academy, 
of the Institute, forty in number, 
entered. There was scarcely a 
middle aged man among them.— 
All were old and decrepid, just tot- 
tering on the verge of the next 
world. To-day they had met, as 
was their yearly custom, to make 
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their annual report of the year 
that was passed; first, to bestow 
the prizes on the young men who 
had, in the interval, distineuished 
themselves by works of merit; and 
secondly, to pronounce eulogies on 
their companions, who, having la- 
bored earnestly here in the cause 
of truth with them, had, since their 
last meeting, gone before them to 
enter in the next world upon anew 
field of labor. 

Regnault, the celebrated chem- 
ist, presided, and Elie de Beau- 
mont, the still more celebrated 
geologist, read out the prizes, which 
ranged from 2,000 francs to 500 
francs in value; and to the num- 
ber of more than thirty. M. Flou- 
rens then descended, and, taking 
his seat in front of the audience, 
pronounced, in a low voice, but 
distinctly and with good emphasis, 
a eulogy upon the great Buch. It 
was short, not more than three 
quarters of an hour long, and, what 
surprised me most, it did not affect 
the pathetic in a single instance. 
But when the orator made an 
effort, it was to excite the risibility 
of his audience. This he sueceed- 
ed in doing several times—and 
with what harm? “Quid vetat 
ridentem dicere verum.” Such are 
the French. If you want them to 
listen to you you must make them 
laugh. Contrary to the custom 
of all other people, they com- 
mence their theatrical performan- 
ces with a farce and end with a 
tragedy. ; 
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THE DUEL. 


To advocate or excuse duelling 
we must begin by setting aside 
Christianity. They are opposed 
irreconcilably. The duellist: who 
becomes a Christian—if his con- 
duct is consistent with his profes- 
sion—renounces the duel as he 
would the temple of Mammon or 
Moloch. The one teaches peace 
and good will, the other quickness 
to take offence and promptness to 
shed bloed. The decalogue con- 
demns the duel, the whole spirit of 
the sermon on the Mount forbids 
it. It is incompatible with all our 
conceptions of Christian character. 
We can no more think of St. Paul 
as assisting at the duel than as 
presiding, in Ephesus, at the altar 
of Diana. For a preacher of the 
gospel to excuse it even would be 
felt by ali men to be a desecration 
of his sacred office. So far then 
as it concerns the religion of the 
country which all wise men respect, 
there is no room for discussion at 
all. It would be as admissible to 
institute an inquiry whether blas- 
phemy or idolatry might net, with 
propriety, be regulated and prac- 
tised in a Christian country. 

But, further, Christianity is not 
a revealer only of the truth which 
lies beyond the reach of haman 
intelligence unassisted by revela- 
tion, it is the clear authoritative 
teacher also of the moral law. It 
is net only the guide of faith, but 
the standard of moral duty. It is 
the perfection of natural reason in 
the science of ethics, as it is the 
light of the soul in religious truth. 
From this great arbiter of right 
there is no appeal. it condemns 
duelling utterly. The professed 
Christian must abstain frem it as 
from falsehood, larceny, or glut- 
sony. The one is as incompatible 


as the other with the Christian’s 
rule of moral conduct. Te might 
as consistently advocate a system 
of organized robbery as a system 
of regulated homicide. 

Again, in all Christian .commu- 
nities, Christianity pervades and 
influences the whole system of civil 


law. No legislature disregards its 
teaching. Every code of law 


breathes its spirit. The consciences 
of all Christian people would re- 
volt at any enactment setting at 
naught or disregarding its sanc- 
tions. By the laws of every such 
people duelling is a crime. Its 
homicide is murder. It is sub- 
ject by their penal codes to the 
same punishment as other murders. 
If net punished alike, it is the fault 
not of the law, but of unfaithful 
officers, whose duty it is to execute 
the law, and whe permit an evil 
practice te trample it under foot, 
to their own discredit and the pub- 
lic injury. 

It is admitted that the laws 
ale opposed to duelling. Yet the 
defenders of the duel are relue- 
tant to have it classed with bru- 
tal and vulgar crime. They at- 
tempt, therefore, to prove that the 
homicide of the duel is not the 
murder of the law. But this ex- 
tenuating distinction rests on neo 
foundation. The great expounders 
of the law pronounce the duellist’s 
homicide te be murder. Their de- 
cision is conclusive. We can as 
well reason the seal off a bond as 
autherity from their judgment.— 
“It would perplex all our ideas of 
morals” as well as of law, to invali- 
date that authority by any hair 
splitting distinctions. In the spirit 
of this subtle humor it is asked by 
the defenders of the duel, whether 
it has anything in common with 
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stealing to a man’s bed at the dead 
ef night and stabbing him in his 
sleep. But murder is not defined 
to be stealing to a man’s bed and 
stabbing him in his sleep. The 
highwayman commits murder when, 
in open day, he assails and kills 
the armed and resisting traveller. 
The duellist, assassin and highway- 
man have this in common, they 
take life by violence, against the 
law, and against the decisions of 
the law authorities that the act is 
murder. Would you take the hand 
of the midnight assassin, it is ask- 
ed, as you would the hand of the 
duellist—no, certainly. There is 
something more hateful in assassi- 
nation than in ordinary murder— 
it is unnecessary to explain it. But 
so far as the simple homicide is 
concerned, we should lave as little 
scruple in taking the hand of the 
bandit who had killed an armed 
and resisting traveller as of the 
dyéllist who has killed his man. 
There may, indeed, be more malig- 
nity in the last than in the first. 
If the duellist has sought the quar- 
rel, if he is indulging some old 
grudge, if he kills with levity for a 
trivial offence, he hardly stands on 
as eligible ground as the less syste- 
matic homicide. The stain of blood 
is on the hand of each, as inefface- 
ably, at least, on the one as on the 
other. The homicide of the duel- 
list and of the robber is equally 
the murder of the law. 

It is easy then, and not the re- 
verse, as a late writer remarks, to 
account for the immense array of 
authorities against the duel. How 
could it be otherwise. Men revolt 
at blood. Preachers of all creeds, 
therefore, from Fenelon to Chan- 
ning, philosophers of all schools, 
the infidel and the orthodox, church- 
es of every form of faith, the Epis- 
copalian and the Puritan, the Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant, Generals, 
Kings, Emperors, all agree in con- 
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demning the duel as indefensible 
and pernicious to society. Even 
the Atheists of the French revolu- 
tion preserved their sanity on 
this subject. For one cause or an- 
other—religion, morals, the public 
good—men of all grades of opin- 
ion and station, have united in de- 
nouncing it as a crime, 

Whether then we consult reli- 
gion or the moral law, or the law 
of the land, their exponent in this 
matter, or the great intellects and 
pure consciences of the world, we 
find one uniform voice, not of con- 
demnation only, but of abhorrence 
for the bloody orgies of the duel- 
list’s life. 

But if duelling be thus opposed 
to religion, morals, law, and the 
judgment of the world’s foremost 
men, it is not within the pale of 
legitimate argument. It is neces- 
sarily indefensible. Like the old 
Greek Geometer, it has no place to 
stand on. It must be an offence 
against good taste as well as sound 
judgment to excuse it seriously. If 
a defence of it is attempted as use- 
ful to society, the advocate of the 
duel must begin the controversy by 
turning out of Court all the great 
rules and sanetions of social life. 
It is like a lawyer controverting 
the existence or application of a 
law, and demanding of the judge 
to dismiss from view the acts of 
legislatures and the reports of judi- 
cial decisions. Yet on terms like 
these alone can any argument in 
favor of duelling be maintained at 
all. We admit them, therefore, for 
argument sake, and proceed to con- 
sider the claims of the duel in a 
merely utilitarian point of view as 
far as that is practicable in such a 
question. Is it useful in any con- 
ceivable way, under any possible 
circumstances? Must we not 
regard it rather as an evil prac- 
tice, beginning in superstition, fos- 
tered by bad passions—by vani- 
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ty and revenge, the ape and tiger 
of the human heart—deplored by 
almost all considerate men, a re- 
proach to magistrates, and a stain 
on the refinement and humanity of 
civilized States ? 

We believe that every step in 
the reasoning which seeks to prove 
the usefulness of duelling must ne- 
eessarily involve a sophism. But 
sophisms are not always easy to be 
detected, and it is difficult to make 
them obvious to those whose opin- 
ions they defend. The first that is 
met in the question before us is in 
representing the duel as one of the 
customs and instruments of civil- 
ized life—customs of transient 
utility, changed or abandoned when 
the purpose is effected, used in 
an imperfect but discarded in a 
mature civilization, like judges, 
juries, oaths, the stocks, pillory, 
and gibbet—all evils to suppress or 
mitigate greater evils. The fallacy 
here is a common one. It consists 
in enumerating things resembling 
each other but essentially different, 
as belonging to the same class, and 
applying, to all, conclusions that are 
true only of some. It is like in- 
cluding all coins, base and genuine, 
in the class of money, and, as 
money is useful, to conclude that 
all coins are useful instruments in 
commercial exchanges, The coun- 
terfeit coin and the illegal custom 
bear the same relation to the true 
coin and the legal custom. Judges, 
juries, siocks, pillories and gibbets 
are instruments of society consti- 
tuted by law; the duel is opposed 
to law, What isa just conclusion 
respecting the lawful coin and the 
lawful custom, is not scund as to 
the counterfeit coin and the custom 
against law. The first only are 
useful, the last are _injurious.— 
The base money destroys commer- 
cial confidence, and embarrasses 
exchanges, the lawless custom saps 
the very foundation of society—the 
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supremacy of government and the 
laws. The bad coin and custom 
are not simply illegal, they are per- 
nicious in their action and influ- 
ence. They are not only crimes in 
themselves but destructive to the 
public good in their consequences, 

We are not willing then to admit 
the claims of the duel to .useful- 
ness as standing on the same foot- 
ing with those ancient and venera- 
ble servants of civilization, the 
stocks, pillory and gibbet. In ad- 
dition to the essential difference 
between them from one being a 
trne and the other a spurious 
coin of civilized life, the gibbet has 
the advantage, in age, in universal- 
ity of usage, in fitness for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. The 
duel professes to redress wrongs, 
but it strikes the wronged as often 
as the wrong doer, among its prin- 
cipals, and very often it involves 
the managing and assisting friends 
in the worst consequences of the 
quarrel. But the gibbet is more 
discriminating in its proceedings. 
It reserves itself for the criminal 
only. We never hear of judge, 
jury, or prosecuting lawyer being 
hanged in his stead, even when the 
mistake might be deemed a par- 
donable error.. With the duel it is 
all hap-hazard. It is an even 
chance whether the innocent or 
the guilty suffer. The chances, in- 
deed, are often decidedly against 
the injured party. The duel then 
must find a place with institutions 
of society less honored than the 
stocks or gibbet. 

There are wrongs for which the 
laws provide no remedy. The duel 
interposes, it is said, to redress 
them. It sets aside the laws for 
this useful purpose. There are 
other instruments of society that 
share the honor and the task.— 
Lynch law, mob law, the higher 
law, the law of honor, are equally 
active and efficient in their several 
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departments. They are alike in 
being enacted by no lawful author- 
ity, in producing violence and 
bloodshed, in opposing all regu- 
lar government, in meeting the 
condemnation of almost all sup- 
porters of order and legitimate 
tule. They are cherished, each by 
its proper class, have each its al- 
leged purposes, are alike ascandal to 
magistrates, and. are equally able 
to produce a defence for their pro- 
ceedings sufficiently plausible to 
satisfy their several adherents.— 
They all redress wrongs beyond 
the reach of the law. Mr. Seward 
and his State, through a State le- 
gislature, expunge the acts of Con- 
gress and the decrees of the Su- 
preme Court, because they are in- 
consistent with the higher law; a 
Boston mob rescues a slave or burns 
a convent, because they dislike sla- 
very and convents, and the laws 
afford no remedy; the Louisville 
lynchers break into a jail and hang 
the prisoners, because the Courts 
cannot or will not convict them; a 
gentleman invites a neighbor to a 
convenient place and shoots him 
through the head, because he has 
been offended by a wry word, and 
the laws provide no redress for his 
wounded honor or violated self- 
love. In all these cases the actors 
believe that they are redressing 
wrongs ; that the Courts present 
no adequate remedy; that they are 
justifiable in taking the matter into 
their own hands. The maxim is 
the same with all—where the law 
gives no sufficient redress every 
man may avenge himself or others, 
and all may decide on the nature 
of the wrong and the way to re- 
dress it. They are all alike incom- 
patible with settled government 
and the supremacy of the laws. 
They equally bring all constituted 
authority into contempt and disre- 
pute, and lead to anarchy as far as 
their practice and principles ex- 


tend. What wrong comparable 
with this can they pretend to cure! 
Is it the wounds only of the 
duellist’s sensitive self-love? That 
would be sacrificing the highest te 
the very smallest purpose—cutting 
down the: great shade tree of the 
homestead to make a gentleman’s 
toothpick. Yet this is substantial- 
ly the purpose of the duel. The 
sort of wrong alluded to is that 
which, ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred, it is called upon to redress, 
The great interests of society are 
endangered and damaged to serve 
the fantastic purposes of the duel- 
list’s inordinate self-esteem. If the 
effects were not so lamentable to 
third parties and revolting to hu- 
manity, if the principle on which 
it rests were not so pernicious to 
established government, it might 
well be regarded as a farce too lu- 
dicrous for grave attention. So far 
then as principle is concerned, the 
duel, like mob law, is hostile to the 
existence of well ordered govern- 
ment. The wrongs which it would 
redress are for the most part of its 
own creating—a brood only from 
the hot bed of a morbidly cultivat- 
ed_ self-love. 

If there are wrongs of which 
it isa fit remedy, let it be made 
the legal remedy. Go back to the 
superstition that gave it birth— 
Make it the handmaid of law and 
the instrument of justice. Let 
your law authorities, judge, sheriff 
and solicitor, preside over and di- 
rect the combat, and not wink at 
it, as they now do, in contempt of 
the powers by which they exist, 
and in utter disregard of their most 
solemn duties as conservators of 
the peace and executors of the laws. 
It is true we shall displace an en- 
lightened Christianity for the su- 
perstitions of a dark, bloody and 
ignorant age, we shall graft on our 
legislation the code of revenge and 
hate, we shall exchange the crose 
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for the banner of one whom Mil- 
ton includes in his magnificent ca- 
talogue of fallen spirits and ancient 
divinities, of 
—Moloch, homicide besmeared with 
blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears. 
But we shall act at least a manly 
and intelligible part and not, as we 
now do, sanction lawless combina- 
tions that treat government with 
contempt, and reduce the officers 
of the law to the deplorable condi- 
tion @f standing helpless and im- 
moveable amid violations of the 
laws which they are sworn to en- 
force. 

If we continue to make ille- 
gal homicide the redress for per- 
sonal offences, why not apply the 
same remedy to the wrongs of pro- 
perty? Is not the remedy of the 
law as often a mockery in one case 
as in the other? Estates are lost 
by the ignorance, prejudice, par- 
tiality, of judge or jury. What 
then, are we to levy war and seize 
the land that has been taken from 
us under the forms of law? Why 
not proceed with the rights of pro- 
perty as with personal rights ?— 
There are other wrongs which the 
infirmity of law cannot adequately 
punish—the injustice of parents, 
the disobedience of children, the 
ingratitude and desertion of friends, 
the profusion of the spendthrift, 
the brutality of the drunkard, the 
crimes of the miser, who hoards 
while his neighbor starves—for 
these the law supplies no remedy. 
But shall we, therefore, permit a 
volunteer avenger to carry a re- 
volver in his pocket and shoot the 
ungrateful, the sottish and miserly ? 
Offensive words are not such se- 
rious evils to the sensitive nerves 
of the duellist’s self-esteem, which 
he calls his honor, as those enume- 
rated are to society at large; why 
shall he be permitted to pistol the 
offender, in his case, in violation of 
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all laws, human and divine? If 
the greater offences are left to the 
tribunal of a cultivated public 
opinion, why not the less impor- 
tant? The duel is no fit substitute 
for this. It only disturbs and de- 
ranges it. 

It is a fallacy then to assume 
that where the law affords no re- 
medy sufficient in the party’s judg- 
ment, he is free to find his own, 
and therefore the duel is right. It 
is equally a fallacy to assume that 
the duel is right, because the citi- 
zen has no choice except the duel 
or the Quaker system of non-re- 
sistance. Of the first fallacy, we 
have already spoken; of the se- 
cond, it may be remarked that the 
right of self protection is a right 
recognized by the laws. If exer- 
cised in conformity with law, it in- 
fringes no moral or religious prin- 
ciple. Itis asserted where the duel 
is unknown, and the supposed al- 
ternative of the pistol, or present- 
ing the other cheek, is a supposed 
alternative only. We are not driv- 
en to the necessity of submitting 
to wrong or adopting an unlawful 
mode of repelling it. In a country 
of law we must be content with 
the remedies of law. In conform- 
ing to these, it does not follow, as 
we are told, that society is involved 
in more violence and disorder than 
it is when we resort to other modes 
condemned by law. The duel does 
not displace the casual conflict as 
is pretended. It is an additional 
evil only in social life. 

For it is not true, as we are told 
it is, that the duel benefits society 
by removing a greater for a lesser 
evil, in substituting a regulated 
combat for a ruder conflict. There 
is nothing to support the assump- 
tion. Its origin, to which we have 
alluded, had no reference to any 
such end. The modern duel grew 
out of the judicial combat. The 
judicial combat was a barbarous 
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and superstitious appeal to God's 
judgment. It was permitted and 
ordered, regulated and witnessed 
by the legal authorities. The de- 
feated party was adjudged to be 
guilty by the decision of God, and 
was punished by the laws. The 
duel was used by governments, not 
as a substitute for ruder conflicts, 
but in the place of courts, juries 
and judges. Its original purpose 
has ceased long since, what proof 
is offered that it serves another ? 
When did it begin to suppress irre- 
gular broils? At what period has 
it assumed its new character and 
new duties? Is there any evidence 
that it has assumed them at all? 
Do street fights and personal con- 
flicts cease where duelling prevails? 
Are they any more common where 
the duel has no existence? It is 
notorious that where the duel is 
most common in this country there 
the Bowie knife and revolver are 
in most frequent use. It is equally 
true that where personal rencoun- 
ters with deadly weapons or other 
weapons are comparatively rare, 
the practice of duelling is almost 
unknown. We are not compar- 
ing different degrees of civilization 
or modes of manners. Whether 
Northern or Southern civilization 
is the most advanced is one ques- 
tion, whether the pistol displaces 
the Bowie knife is another. We 
believe that cultivated and well 
educated gentlemen are very much 
the same every where, North or 
South, in Europe or in America, 
and that it would indicate a preju- 
diced provincialism to think other- 
wise. But with this subject at pre- 
sent we have nothing todo. What 
we have to do with, is the inquiry 
whether the duel displaces irregu- 
lar broils? Does it lessen the 
number? Is it not rather an addi- 
tional form of violence, so fashion- 
ed as to induce many men to com- 
mit what the law calls murder, who 
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would otherwise shrink from the 
very thought of it? This is its 
purpose, and this its genuine and 
only consequence. 

It is a more just conclusion that 
one mode of violence, if tolerated, 
instead of suppressing, naturally 
produces others ; that the regular 
leads to the irregular homicide, as 
in even legitimate war between na- 
tions, the armies of the belliger- 
ents produce hordes of marauders 
and lawless cut throats. Who can 
tell what evil effects are produced 
in this way by the duel among 
rude and ignorant men? They see 
a man killed and no question is 
asked. Neither coroner, nor soli- 
citor, nor magistrate, nor judge, 
nor governor interferes. Their 
neighbor has avenged himself on 
his enemy by shooting him through 
the head—why should not they ? 
They have the same passions to 
gratify, the same wrongs or great- 
er to avenge. Their mode of pro- 
ceeding will be somewhat differ- 
ent. Their weapon is not the same. 
They will have no formal witnesses 
or proceedings in mockery of the 
laws. But they know that the law 
condemns both homicides alike.— 
They understand none of the sub- 
tilties and sophistries which pro- 
fess to distinguish the one from the 
other. These are whisps of straw 
to the fire of revenge. Why shall 
they not redress their own wrongs 
in their own way as the duellist is 
accustomed to do? What right 
has the duel to any exclusive pri 
vileges? With what propriety do 
our law officers pursue the homi- 
cide in the one case and not in the 
other? Why refuse the sympa- 
thies to the ignorant shedder of 
blood which they freely bestow on 
the instructed homicide? They 
are the guardians of justice and 
the laws, and they presume to de- 
termine when the laws shall be ex- 
ecuted and when not. With what 
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pretence to propriety or a just re- 
gard to duty can any officer of the 
laws prosecute, condemn or execute 
aman for murder in one form, if 
he advocates or permits it in an- 
other—if he makes it a point of 
honor to shut his eyes on principal 
and accomplice who have commit- 
ted murder in the duel, if he dis- 
regards the solemn sanctions of the 
laws of which he is the guardian, 
and assists in trampling its man- 
dates and authority under foot? 
Can there be any more solemn 
paltering with the obligations of 
duty than this? In England, where 
the duel still exists, though not to 
the same disgraceful extent as with 
us, there is at least a show always 
of decent respect to the laws of 
the country. The duellist flies 
from justice. He does not laugh 
in its face. But, with us, blood is 
shed by violence—the dead body 
is carried home, in open day, 
through the streets, to frenzied wife 
and orphaned children and heart 
broken parents, and no one inter- 
poses, no officer of the law raises a 
finger to prevent or punish. Even 
pious Christians, old and young, 
individual and associated societies, 
stand paralyzed, and content them- 
selves with a word of sorrow or 
censure only. If the duel is to 
cease, as we are told it will,ina 
mature civilization and refined 
Christianity, we are yet, God 
knows, a very long way from either. 

But why object Why not al- 
low all parties to fight their own 
battles in their own way? If na- 
tions fight, why not individuals? 
The matter was better understood 
five hundred years ago. ‘Then not 
only nations and individuals, but 
cities, towns, villages, earls, barons, 
knights, with their several forces 
great or small, carried on war at 
pleasure in every country of Eu- 
rope. Even now the mob and the 
lynch gang have an evident lean- 
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ing to the old custom. Mexico 
and South America are somewhat 
addicted to it. In each republic, 
province makes war on province, 
and the civilizing effects of the 
right to fight among individuals 
and communities, regardless of the 
government, are widely felt by all 
our sister republics. The question 
hardly admits of a serious answer. 
We grant, for the sake of the ar- 
gument, that nations have an un- 
restricted right to make war with- 
out moral guilt. It is because they 
have no common superior. They 
have not yielded their rights as se- 
parate communities to another par- 
ty. There is no such party to 
judge between nation and nation, 
and to enforce the judgment. No 
party has the right or has the 
power. But in every regular gov- 
ernment the individual citizen has 
yielded his right to the govern- 
ment. There is a party to judge 
between citizen and citizen, and to 
enforce the judgment. There is a 
party that has the right and has 
the power. It is the duty of every 
good citizen to yield obedience to 
the powers that be. Without this, 
government is impossible. Wo 
man can be permitted to say that 
he has not yielded this or that 
right. The laws are the judge. It 
is true that government is imper- 
fect in its doings. Judges and ju- 
ries are sometimes stupid, laws are 
imperfect, executives are feeble or 
faithless. But this in no wise al- 
ters the matter. Whatever is to 
be done, government must rule— 
not lynch law, nor mob law, nor 
the higher law, nor the law of 
honor. Government has determin- 
ed that war by either of these au- 
thorities is illegal; that killing 
produced in the conflict is felony ; 
that individuals shall not make war 
with individuals. If the laws and 
the government are imperfect, it is 
a good reason why they should be 
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amended ; that ought to be the aim 
of every citizen—but to set them 
at naught, to establish another gov- 
ernment within the government, to 
take life without its sanction, this 
cannot, for a moment, be consistent 
with the duty of Christian, citizen 
or map. 

It is one of the fancied advanta- 
ges of the duel that it protects 
character—secures it from the levi- 
ty of gossip and the malignity of 
the slanderer. We think not. In 
all our long experience we have 
perceived no diminution of gossip 
and slander in any portion of the 
world. They are, like duelling, 
institutions of society, independent 
of law. They are invulnerable to 
pistol or Bowie knife—to regular 
or irregular homicide. If higher 
considerations cannotsuppress them 
they are proof against the feeble 
efforts of the duel. The pasqui- 
nade and charivari are immortal in 
Rome and Paris. To attempt to 
subdue the spirit of scandal by the 
pistol is only uniting an evil to an 
evil—murder to slander. We are 
not substituting one for another— 
to the lesser we add a greater, 
What was bad we make worse. 

It is said to guard the invalua- 
ble courtesies and refinements of 
social life. No one pretends that 
it produces them. If it did, the 
refinement would be in proportion 
to the extent of the practice. The 
most civilized community the world 
has known would be Ireland, as 
Barrington describes it; the most 
barbarous, those in which the duel 
has been unknown. Yet no one 
admires the society of Ireland 
eighty years ago, and to say no- 
thing of modern society, it is diffi- 
cult to prove that the social inter- 
course of Greece and Rome was 
less refined than our own. Apart 
from religious influences with which 
the duel has nothing in common, 
the instruments and aids of civili- 
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zation were common among them; 
music, poetry, sculpture, painting, 
social assemblies for discussing lite- 
rary subjects with the nicest taste 
and most perfect decorum were all 
at their command. Have we any 
conversations more admirable for 
gentlemanly courtesy and high 
breeding than those described by 
Cicero? What modern wine par- 
ties are superior to the parties of 
Ilorace or Meceenas? They had in 
perfection all the arts that are said 
to soften manners and preserve 
them from being savage, except 
only the modern art of cutting 
each other’s throats in a ceremon- 
ious fashion. This was left to 
slaves and gladiators in their day. 
It exists now in refined society, and 
we make the common mistake in 
reasoning—post hoc, propter hoe— 
the mistake that made Tenterden 
steeple the cause of Godwin sands, 
or that would consider the Thames 
tunnel as the cause of England’s 
supremacy in commerce, or taking 
snuff from a gold box the source of 
refinement in French manners.— 
The best guard for the courtesies 
of life are the influences that pro- 
duce them. We have higher now 
than existed formerly. But the 
duel is not among them. 

But a man must guard his repu- 
tation, and the world requires him 
to resent a word with a pistol shot. 
This is an example only of the vi- 
cious reasoning which is called 
reasoning in a circle. If a man of 
honor is affronted he must fight— 
why? Because the world requires 
it. The world requires the man of 
honor to fight for an affront—why? 
Because men of honor fight when 
affronted. So far from guarding 
reputation, the duel is a snare to it, 
You are treated with impertinence 
or insolence. Every true gentle- 
man who hears it condemns the 
impertinent and the insolent. But 
the aggrieved party challenges the 
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aggressor and forthwith a new issue 
is made. The opponents now are 
condemned or approved on other 
considerations. If from nature or 
circumstances or accident your 
bearing is less bold or collected 
than your alversary’s, he will be 
commended and you, the wronged 
party, will become an object of 
contempt or pity. At the risk of 
your lite you relieve the wrong 
doer from the frown of the com- 
munity and do injustice and injury 
to your own cause. You reverse 
the natural and right decision of 
the public mind and stultify public 
opinion to your own harm and the 
common injury. 

Great importance is given by its 
friends to the nice proprieties and 
ceremonious observances of the 
duel. Without them it would be- 
come, as it often is,a mere brutali- 
ty. ‘Lhe fairness or unfairness of a 
duel is therefore an important con- 
sideration in the courts, if it ever 
gets there, and in public opinion. 
if management or manceuvre has 
been resorted to, it is worse than a 
street tight. How often are duels 
entirely tair? How often is there 
a tolerable equality in skill or prac- 
tive, without which there can be no 
true fairness? How often are they 
free from little advantages taken on 
one side or the other by the more 
adroit or experienced-—advantages 
of sun or shade or position or the 
range of an object? If the beau 
ideal of the duel is murder, what 
does it become with its devices and 
trickeries? It is at once criminal 
and despicable; it is no better than 
assassination. 

It is not merely unequal and un- 
fair occasionally or by accident, it 
is so essentially. The advocates of 
the duel claim that it equalizes 
combatants. How does it equalize 
them? Have men equal skill with 
the pistol? Can they acquire 
equal skill? Have they the same 


quickness of eye, or steadiness of 
nerve, or coolness of temper, or 
rapidity of action? Admitting 
two men to be equals in courage, 
one is impulsive, fidgetty, nervous, 
irritable; the other is calm, quiet, 
steady, impassable. Are these men 
equal?) One will be trusted to 
shoot the cockcade from the hat 
on a friend’s head; the other is in 
danger of hitting his own toes and 
hardly strikes a barn door once in 
three trials—can any inequality in 
physical strength be as tatal and 
incurable as this?) Other causes of 
inequality, admitting no remedy, 
will easily present themselves to 
the mind of the reader. 

We have thus passed in review 
the supposed benefits of the duel, 
and tried to show that it is not, 
like the gibbet, a recognized and 
useful instrument for social purpo- 
ses; that it redresses wrongs as 
mob law redresses them, at the ex- 
pense only of the vital interests of 
society; that systematic homicide 
does not suppress irregular modes 
of murder; that it has not the ne- 
cessity or authority of national 
war; that it is no protection from 
gossip and scandal ; that it neither 
produces nor preserves the courte- 
sies of life; that it betrays reputa- 
tion, not protects it; that it never 
equalizes combatants as it pretends 
to do; that its benefits are ideal— 
false pretences on!y—and its effects 
always and every where pernicious 
to society. 

The indirect evils from these 
false pretences of the duel in break- 
ing down the highest sanctions of 
social lite are attended by others 
more direct and palpable. It es- 
tablishes in society a spurious au- 
thority above the government and 
the law to which their officers 
themselves are subservient. It sets 
up a false standard of right above 
the true one. We profess to be- 
lieve it the duty of every good citi- 
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zen ndét only to obey the law but 
to support it, and in the face of 
this profession we permit a prac- 
tice to continue which defies all le- 
gitimate authority. The civil laws 
and all government are superseded 
by the law of honor,—silent leges 
inter arma, 

Let us ask what is this law of 
honor that so presumptuously tram- 
ples on the constituted arthorities 
of the people; what are its imme- 
diate and necessary consequences ? 

Ask ninety-nine men in a hun- 
dred what honor is and they will 
give no intelligible answer. South 
calls honor the Diana of men of 
the world. They proclaim her 
greatness loudly and incessantly, 
but attach no meaning to their 
outcry. There is nothing about 
which there is so much loose talk 
and confused thinking. It is not 
the vulgar thing called virtue. It 
is not the Christian charity which 
includes all excellencies of morals 
and manners, It is not the justice 
or equity of the upright judge. It 
is a substitute for all these, and ex- 
cludes them all, And what, again, 
is the lawof honor? It is not the 
law of God, the moral law, the 
law of the land. It is independent 
of these. It is defined by Paley 
to be the code by which men of the 
world regulate their conduct  to- 
wards each other, But as the only 
published codes of honor ever re- 
cognized or alluded to are confined 
to the regulation of the duel, the 
law of honor would seem to be 
nothing more than certain rules 
determining the mode in which 
offensive acts, words and looks 
shall be avenged or punished. Men 
of honer are those who are gov- 
erned by this law. Honor is ready 
obedience to it, as virtue is obe- 
dience to the moral law. This is 
the true nature of honor. The 
word is ambiguous, and leads easi- 
ly therefore to false reasonings.— 
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We give it different significations 
and fall into erroneous conclusions, 
It is often confounded with ele- 
vated and refined integrity—a nice, 
sensitive, cultivated mural sense, 
which is often found in men who 
admit the obligations of the code 
of honor. This delicate moral 
sense is common to these men and 
to the devout Christian who abhors 
the duel. It is not therefore the 
distinctive property of the man 
of honor, The quality only which 
is common to men of honor can 
constitute the principle of honor, 
This common property is readiness 
to give and take redress for wrong 
by a resort to the pistol. This is 
honor, the principle of honor ; it 
must not be confounded with pro- 
perties which are sometimes asso- 
ciated, but have no necessary con- 
nection with it, as fine fruit is often 
engratted on a worthless stock. 
The direct tendency of this law, 
or principle of honor, isto produce 
and foster in society, a factitious 
sentiment of personal dignity, a mor- 
bidly sensitive self-love, a prompt- 
ness to take offence, a readiness to 
revenge slight injuries, a false rep- 
utation for elevation of character, 
a false shame, inordinate pride, a 
distorted standard of right and 
wrong, of civilization and retine- 
ment. These tendencies are best 
seen in its perfect type—not the 
fanciful but the true exemplar— 
not dressed up in adventitious pro- 
perties, but confined to its own, 
In a community addicted to the 
duel, the most reckless to take an- 
other’s life, or expose his own, the 
coolest and most expert homicide, 
the readiest to resent a word, the 
most tenacious about yielding the 
slightest point of a certain eti- 
quette, is the standard character 
among gentlemen of honor—the 
arbiter, the authority by which 
conduct is regulated and quarrels 
adjusted. His dexterity, calm- 
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ness, steadiness of nerve, prompt- 
ness to avenge a word or look, are 
objects of envy, praise, and emula- 
tion. This is the true impersona- 
‘tion of the modern duel, not that 


of fancy, but ef fact. This is the 


character which springs from the 
practice, its consummate condition 
and necessary consequence, in ac- 
tion not in theory. Its-evil influ- 


ences are general. "What they are 


in particular on delicately formed, 
sensitive minds, with nice concep- 
tions of propriety, scrupulous in 
morals, yet quick to be affected by 
public opinion,may be more easily 
imagined than described. 

The pernicious tendency of the 
duel in giving importance and dis- 


{inction te the most dextrous and‘ 


determined homicide, often induces 
men who would shrink from ordi- 
nary or unregulated murder, to 


‘seek opportunities for the syste- 


matic murder of the duel. In the 
one case, they incur the detestation 


of the community, and the risk of 


being hanged; in the other, they 
avoid both and acquire reputation 
besides. The duel thus directly 
promotes and rewards homicide. 
The single supposed restraint, the 


exposure of his own life, is no re- 


straint at all. His courage is ad- 
mitted to be reckless, his skill is 
unerring, he runs less risk in per- 
petrating his murders than the 
highwayman and housebreaker, in 
committing theirs. Their objects 
and inducements are equally prized 
and urgent, with one party it is 
plunder, with the other, distinc- 
tion and station among men of 
honor. 

From this cause and the una- 
voidable inequality in the duel be- 
fore alluded to, one of its promi- 
nent evils arises. We have noted 
its ill effects of example and influ- 
ence, but that mischief is not all. 
It produces others still more odious. 
In every community addicted to 
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duelling, there will be one man 
remarkable for all the properties 
that constitute the unerring shot. 
If he happens to be peaceable, 
though his skill will tend to make 
him otherwise, it is fortunate for 
society. But if arrogant, insolent, 
and overbearing, he becomes the 
scourge of his neigborhood. Whe 
has not heard of men like this? 
If to his other endowments he 
adds a vicious character and plau- 
sible address, the evil is tenfold 
greater. For the code of honor 
does not exclude from its adherents 
the gambler, the dissolute, the 
hard drinker, the dishonest even, 
if he is careful only to pay his debts 
of honor with ready punctuality. 
Over the young around him, am- 
bitious of distinction as men of 
honor, his power is unbounded and 
pernicious. He has-every youth’s 
life at his merey—quisquis vitam 
suam contempsit vite tuz domi- 
nus est—he is reckless of his life, 
he is master of the lives of others, 
because he is ready to risk his own. 
Worse than that! he has the 
young man’s character at his 
mercy frequently, and very often 
he has no mercy. He is the in- 
carnation of cruelty, a very priest 
of Moloch, mocking the disgrace he 
inflicts, if it is not resented, and 
shooting the injured party, if it is, 
He is the genuine and inevitable 
product-of the duellist’s school. 

It is the remark of the philo- 
sophic historian, that as civilization 
and refinement advance, the penal 
code, in every nation, is curtailed 
and softened. A hundred offences 
punished with death, in England, 
eighty years ago, are now subjected 
to minor penalties. The public 
mind becomes impatient of blood. 
The axe is abandoned, the gibbet 
is removed from sight. ‘Life is 
taken with reluctance even in cases 
where the interests of society im- 
peratively require it. But the re- 
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fining and civilizing code of the 
duel, knows no mitigating change. 
Death is the punishment now, as 
of old, for a hasty word or a seorn- 
ful look. The most aggravated 
injury can demand no more. There 
is no proportion kept between the 
offence and the penalty, no soften- 
ing of the code of carnage. To 
hang for many, even serious offen- 
ees is no longer tolerated, but men 
of honor still shoot each other 
through the head for a trivial 
word, or an offensive gesture.— 
And this, we are told, is a refining 
and civilizing custom, to be de- 
fended and cherished. What can 
we hope from it? Isit possible for 
a system that tolerates and requires 
indiscriminate slaughter for every 
conceivable offence, to have any 
just claim to refinement, civiliza- 
tion, or ordinary humanity ? 

It is the misfortune of society, 
that the code of duelling, or the 
law of honor, as it is commonly 
called, is the law of the educated, 
the wealthy, the fashionable, the 
elevated in rank, and station, both 
in this country and in Europe; 
men who condem mob law without 
measure, but steadfastly adhere to 
their own; who easily see that 
lynching leads to anarchy, but will 
not understand that the duel rests 
on no better principle. The one is 
the usage of the multitude, the 
other of the gentleman, that enl 
is the difference. In England 
princes and nebles have sanctioned 
the duel by their practice; in 
America, lawyers and doctors, pol- 
iticians and statesmen have yielded 
obedience, often unwillingly, to its 
mandates. There are noble excep- 
tions. We can thank God that 
Washington, the highest and purest 
type of man and gentleman, is 
one among them. But it is the 
common vice of the noble and the 
great. Hence the laxity of judges, 
sheriffs, magistrates, in performing 
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faithfully their duty, to’ execute the 
laws and to punish the duellist ; 
hence the difficulty encountered by 
wise legislators in suppressing what 
they know to be an offence against 
every law of God and man. Hence 
the notion that homicide is chival- 
rous and refining. Hence the in- 
consistences of men high in station 
and character, who condemn it and 
yet are w eak enough to support 
it by their practice, Hence the 
numerous pretended reasons why a 
man shall be allowed, in open day, 
in the sight of witnesses, with de- 
liberate design, in contempt of coro- 
ner, magistrate, sheriff, solicitor and 
judge, to shoot down his neighbor, 
and no one interferes to punish the 
culprit and avenge the majesty of 
the laws. The Mrs. Grundy of the 
great and powerful, commands at- 
tention and speaks always with an 
imperious voice that frightens her 
subjects. When it is said that the 
duel is the result very often, not of 
courage but of fear, we mean the 
fear of that dread voice which is 
obeyed with a deep consciousness 
in the party, that he is doing wrong 
to every high principle that ought 
to govern society; that he is set- 
ting at naught the laws of man 
and the commands of God. 

We have so far written as to 
men gravely laboring to defend the 
duel. We have, therefore, taken 
a cursory view of the reasons usu- 
ally assigned in its behalf, and the 
evils it produc es. Not that we ad- 
mit for a moment, that any reasons 
in themselves cam be worth an an- 
swer, which are offered in behalf 
of a practice, at variance with all 
laws human and divine. Neverthe- 
less, a grave argument is entitled 
to a serious reply. We have so 
replied, therefore, to the defenders 
of the duel. We have attempted 


to show that setting aside, for ar- 
gument sake, all the great sanc- 
tions of social life, without which 
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society can have no existence, and 
taking a merely utilitarian view of 
the duel, there is nothing to ap- 
rove, everything to condemn; it 
is productive of mischievous effects 
and influences only, and its bene- 
fits are imaginary ; it is kept alive, 
as any other vice is kept alive, by 
bad passions and the strong influ- 
ence of those who indulge in it. 
But és the argument for duel- 
ling to be taken seriously? Can a 
writer be supposed to be in earnest 
who maintains a proposition under 
such extraordinary conditions ?— 
When we gravely reply to the de- 
fence of a systematic plan for com- 
mitting murder, are we not like 
the man who takes seriously Swift’s 
modest method to prevent the chil- 
dren of the poor of Ireland from 
being a burthen to their parents 
and the country, where the Dean 
tells the reader, that a young, heal- 
thy child, well nursed at a year old, 
is most delicious, nourishing and 
healthy food, whether stewed, roast- 
ed, baked, or boiled, or as he 
makes no doubt, in a fricassee or a 
ragout? Shall we not resemble 
one who reads the history of the 
Houyhnhnms, and solemnly under- 
takes to disprove the story, that 
horses are able to talk; or who 
sets about refuting the essay of 
Whately, written to prove that no 
such man as Napoleon Bouna- 
parte ever existed? When we con- 
sider the pro-duel argument as any 
thing more than a master-piece in 
literary gymnastics, are we not in 
the unenvied condition of a victim 
to a clever hoax? We fear so, 
There are men who regard all such 
questions as exercises only in logic 
am rhetoric—sharp wits, who find 
an agreeable excitement in subtle 
speculations, and to whom fiction 
affords an ampler field than truth. 
They delight, therefore, in strange 
theories and paradoxes, on all ques- 
tions, social, political, historical and 
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literary. They love bye-ways and 
devious paths, and scorn the broad 
and beaten public road. One 
maintains that the New Zealander, 
with fish bones through his nose 
and ears, tattooed and covered with 
fish oil and ochre, is a more happy 
and dignified creature than the 
civilized man; another, that Ho- 
mer’s poems are a collection of fu- 
gitive tales from different hands; 
another overturns all ancient his- 
tory, to re-write it in the 19th cen- 
tury ; another vindicates the claims 
of the third Richard, to personal 
beauty and sweetness of temper ; 
another discovers something human 
and humane in Robespiere and Ma- 
rat; another demonstrates that there 
is no material world ; another anni- 
hilates mind as well as matter; an- 
other, De Quincey, discusses murder 
as one of the fine arts; and an- 
other expatiates elaborately on the 
excellences of regulated homicide 
or private war. The two last have 
hit upon kindred topics for their 
skill in dialectics. Their essays 
may be considered twin treatises— 
murder considered as a fine art, 
and duelling as a refining and civ- 
ilizing institution present an equal 
and similar field for ingenious rea 
soning. It is difficult to say which 
is the most graceful and adroit per- 
formance. ‘There is as little reason 
in the one subject as in the other, 
for supposing that the writers could 
have any serioys meaning. Their 
readers would commit an intolera- 
ble blunder, to reply as though 
they had, and yet, we are afraid, it 
is the very blunder into which we 
have fallen ourselves. 

There is an obvious resemblance 
in the subjects of the two writers, 
as murder and duelling are very 
much the same thing. There is 
the same similarity in the point of 
view in which they are taken—as 
a fine art, and as a refining art. 
Whatever may be said of the one, 
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in this aspect, appears to be equal- 
ly true of the other. There is 
much that is alike also in the 
subordinate topics, allusions and 
illustrations. 

To make the parallel more strik- 
ing, and simplify the comparison, 
we will confine it to one branch 
only of murder considered as a 
fine art, to the Indian custom of 
Thuggee. Thuggee and duelling 
are both founded on the ineradica- 
ble instincts of our nature; they 
are both of religious origin; are 
opposed to the laws of the coun- 
try; have societies and classes de- 
voted to their practice; have been 
subjected to rules and ceremonious 
observances; have produced artists 
of great celebrity; are nice and 
exclusive in their implements; 
abound in excitement, mystery and 
secrecy; are instruments of socie- 
ty, useful in their way, evils to pre- 
vent greater evils; and they will 
cease “ under a refined Christianity 
and mature civilization.” 

They equally spring from pas- 
sions of the human heart, which 
no earthly power can subdue or 
tame. ‘They alike assert religion 
to be their source. Thuggee in- 
deed occupies still higher ground, 
it retains its religious character. 
The judicial combat has passed 
away, but the Thuggee temple and 
rites are still existing. The devo- 
tional element imbues and regu- 
lates the whole institution. 

They are alike opposed to the 
laws, and until lately with the 
same impunity. The native In- 
dian authorities winked at Thug- 
gee, or approved, as our magistrates 
now do in reference to duelling. 
The British government has lately 
interfered very improperly with the 
Thug’s freedom of religious opin- 
ion. There is no reason to think 
that our more considerate rulers 
will follow so bad an example. 

The devotees of Thuggee, are a 
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large community, more numerous 
than the adherents to the code of 
honor, and have at least as high 
respect and reverence for their craft 
or calling. They are subject to 
exact rules in the practice of their 
art, and have this advantage, that 
their rules are prescribed and 
sanctioned, not by unauthorized in- 
dividuals, as with the duelling code 
of Wilson, but by a regular estab- 
lished priesthood. 

If duelling has its heroes, not 
less celebrated, sung at high festi- 
vals, and enshrined in a people’s 
memories, are the distinguished 
chiefs of Thuggee. The reports 
of the Indian courts, give nume- 
rous instances of remarkable 
Thugs—men who have exhibited 
courage and resolution in every 
danger and trial of their vocation. 
Among them “ we find displayed 
the most unflinching courage, the 
most ardent self-devotion, the most 
sublime magnanimity, the coldest 
self-possession, the most deliberate 
contempt for the king of terrors.” 
If it be thought, however, that 
Thuggee is deficient in those evi- 
dences of active courage produced 
by the duel, “so full of excitement 
and interest,” there are other 
branches of the fine art of mur- 
der, which will supply examples 
which duelling has never equalled, 
In the history of pirates and buc- 
caneers, every form of daring, of 
self-possession, of contempt of 
death, of rushing into battle, not 
one man with one man, but one 
with a hundred, is found witMout 
end. What, compared with theirs, 
is the parlor bravery of the duel- 
list, refreshed with cologne water, 
and fenced off at ten paces? The 
one is the work of boys, the other 
of giants. 

The more manly warfare of the 
buccaneer, is not so nice in its tools 
as the refined system of the duel. 
But Thuggee is greatly superior to 
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both. A silk cord or handker- 
chief is the only implement. It is 
more beautiful, even than the nicest 
saw handle pistol. There is no 
locking and unlocking mahogany 
cases ; wiping out barrels or ram- 
ming down powder and bullet; 
nothing to soil the nicest hand or 
glove; no giving of signals; no 
noisy report; every thing is clean, 
neat, quiet and efficient. 

It is also superior to our refining 
art in the secresy and deliberation 
with which it proceeds. The ad- 
vocates of the duel, have justly 
blamed judges and legislators, for 
the preference which they impro- 
perly give to manslaughter—to 
killing quick, or in hot blood—a 
proceeding, which the courts seem 
to favor more than killing with 
forethought. The duel prefers the 
slower and more methodical mode. 
But in calm, deliberate, silent ac- 
tion, Thuggee is, beyond measure, 
superior to the duel. For weeks, 
for months, the Thug pursues his 
purpose. There is no bustle, no 
protocolling of seconds, no prepa 
ration or practice of arms, no im- 

ortant faces whispering and fuss- 
ing from house to house, no consult- 
ing of friends, no advisings of clum- 
sy umpires, the business of the Thug 
glides along like time, sometimes 
as slow, sometimes as fast, always 
as silent, mysterious and certain. 

As instruments of civilization— 
evils to remove greater evils— 
Thuggee and the duel have equal 
qaims to high consideration.— 
Duelling is the substitute for street 
fighting, biting, gouging, and the 
Bowie knife, which gentlemen, 
would necessarily resort to if de- 
barred from the pistol. Thuggee 
displaces in like manner, the coarse 
brutal homicides, that would other- 
wise prevail. How superior is it 
to the horrible mutilations and 
massacres of a Mahratta horde, or 
the still more savage throat cutting 
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of the vulgar city villain. Thug- 
gee permits no violence, no blud- 
geons, nor slung shots, nor knives, 
nor hatchets, nor mallets. Every 
thing proceeds calmly and gently. 
Not a cry is heard, not a struggle. 
No blood streaming from ghastly 
wounds, no brain oozing from frae- 
tured skulls, no mangled bodies 
disgust or terrify the passing trav- 
eller. All is done quietly, with 
order and the nicest decorum. 

It has been related as a mark of 
the duel’s refining influence, that 
when the proud Earl of Shelburne 
came on the ground to meet an 
opponent, he was obliged to en- 
quire who was the gentleman, that 
expected his attentions. If he had 
delayed the inquiry until he shot 
his antagonist, he might have asked 
who the gentleman was, that he 
just had the honor of killing.— 
Even then the Thug would be the 
superior in perfect exemption from 
all malice. He neither knows the 
subject of his art, nor ever inquires 
who he is, alive or dead. He has 
no unkind feeling towards him. 
He has even a sort of regard for 
him, as the priest has for the vic- 
tim, whom he offers in sacrifice to 
his gods. 

If it be objected to Thuggee, or to 
the duel, as a fine art or a refining 
art, that they occasion a great de- 
struction of human life, the reply 
is obvious iv either case. What is 
human life? It is not a property, 
but a loan. The patriot devotes it. 
The martyr makes it an offering. 
A thousand lives are lost in per- 
fecting an art, in steamboats, on 
rail roads, or in carrying a military 
post or storming a city, why not a 
comparatively few in the arts of 
duelling and Thuggee, both inten- 
ded to guard the decencies of civ- 
ilized life from the barbarities and 
savagery of coarser modes of kill- 
ing ? 

The writer who discusses murder 
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as a fine art, is much more compre- 
hensive in his views, than we have 
represented him. He goes back to 
the Sicarii of the Hebrews, to the na- 
tion of Ansayrii or assassins, to the 
venerable patriarch of murder, the 
Old Man of the Mountains. He 
refers to the wonderful tales told 
in history of the daring courage, 
skill, zeal, and fidelity of that Pa- 
triarch’s devoted followers. No 
supporter of the modern law of 
honor could exceed, or pérhaps 
equal them in adhesion to the 
point of honor, or in the qualities 
necessary to maintain it. 

As murder will exist, as it is 
rooted deeply in the instincts of 
our nature, as no effort of rulers 
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has been or will be able to prevent 
it, it is most happy for society, that 
it should be so admirably regulated 
in the various forms, in which our 
two writers have presented it. But 
we have said enough to show the 
great ingenuity with which two of 
the most conspicuous of these 
forms have been exhibited for the 
reader’s admiration and applause, 
as refining and civilizing arts or 
institutions. Both writers, we 
think, have made out their cases 
with success, and after reading 
their essays we shall be constrained 
to esteem both arts, systems, or 
customs, Thuggee ang the duel, as 
alike worthy of all mens’ approba- 
tion and applause. 





THE SEASONS, 
(Chinese. ] 


Flowers without number bud and blow around; 
On the blue river’s brink the peony 

Burns red, and where doves coo the lute is heard, 
And hoarse black crows caw to the eastern wind. 


Under the plane tree in the shaded grove, 
Screened from the light and heat, the idler sits, 
Brooding above the chess board all day long, 
Nor marks, so deep his dream, how fast the sun 
Retreats at evening to his western house. 





When autumn comes men close their doors, and read; 


Or at the windows loll to catch the breeze, 
Freighted with fragrance from the cinnamon: 


The snow is falling on the balustrade 

Like dying petals, and the icicle 

Hangs like a gem; all crowd around the fire, 
And rich men drink their wine with merry hearts, 
And sing old songs, nor heed the blast without. 
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THE VOICE, THE HAND, AND THE SILHOUETTE, 


BEING THE TITLE OF A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A STOVE. 


“There is Giessen, sir,” said the 
driver of the Eilwagon, as we pass- 
ed along the avenue of poplars 
leading from Kleinden, “the moun- 
tains you are regarding on your 
left, each supporting a ruin, are 
Vetzberg and Gleiberg.” 

“ And that on the right?” 

“Ts Schiffenberg. If it were 
not for the forest beyond Giessen, 
you might also see the Staufenberg 
mountain, where the students. are 
in the habit of fighting their 
duels.” 

As he said this, he looked at my 
vest, to see if I wore the ribbon of 
a fighting student, and, not disco- 
vering any, smiled—no "doubt i ima- 
gining the sport I must afford the 
bemossed-heads, when I should pass 
the ordeal of initiation into a corps 
of the Burschenschaft. 

It was the first of October, 184-. 
The sun had set behind the moun- 
tains, and it was growing dark. A 
venerable church-steeple rose from 
the centre of Giessen, and a deep- 
toned bell announced that some 
one was appareled for the grave. 

As we entered the town, my at- 
tention was attracted to a large 
building, at the gate of which 
stood a hearse, with four horses 
gorgeously ¢ aparisoned. 

“What building is that?” I 
asked. 

“That is the Hospital,” answer- 
ed the driver. 

“Is it possible,’ I continued, 
“that any one entitled to such fa- 
neral honors, has been left to die in 
a hospital ?” 

“ Do you hear the ravings of a 
madman?” enquired the driver, 
restraining his horses, and holding 
his head forward to listen, “ do you 


hear any one calling upon his 
friend Maxwell, and chiding him 
for not coming to his rescue ?” 

“T hear nothing,” was my reply. 

“Ther this is the first time in 
one month, that I have passed here 
without hearing his cries. No 
doubt the poor fellow is dead— 
You will not be long in Giessen 
before you hear of his duel, and 





the strange Ly 
“What,” said I, interrupting 


him, “ wounded in a duel!” 

“Oh no, sir, on the contrary, he 
killed his man.” 

We now drove rapidly along 
the gloomy street. It had been a 
market day. Here, could be seen 
the plump Hessiap girl urging her 
frolic-loving swain to return to 
their village home; and there, the 
matron, with developed authority, 
forcing her good man from his com- 
rade, with whom he had just drunk 
his fourteenth choppin. 

I was set down at the Einhorn 
hotel, where the jolly host gave 
me a warm reception, and, finding 
that I spoke English better than 
German, handed me over to his 
chief waiter, Franz, who understood 
English almost as well as his ver- 
nacular. I was conducted to a 
room overlooking the street, and 
left to recover from the fatigue of 
travelling. It was not long before 
I threw myself upon the bed—for 
the journey from Frankfort to 
Giessen, is a wearisome one, occu- 
pying as it does two days and a 
night. I had scarcely fallen asleep 
before I was startled by a noise itf 
the street. I did not collect my 
thoughts sufficiently to conjecture 
what it was until it had died aw ay 
to a mere rumbling sound in the 
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distance ;—it must have been a pub- 
lic conveyance. My attention, 
however, was diverted by a strong 
light. Supposing it to-be a fire, I 
ran to the window and opened it. 
The spectacle that met my view 
was one I had often looked upon 
before—it was a torchlight proces- 
sion approaching the town from 
the direction of the Schiffeaborg 
maguntain, 

It is a custom in the German 
Universities, to bury the dead stu- 
dent by night. A more solemn 
eeremony cannot be witnessed. If 
the black coffin, the slow pace, and 
the drooping crape be expressive 
of the awe with which the grave 
inspires us, why bury the dead in 
the: brightness of day; when, to 
the idle’ spectator, all our display 
of grief is lost in the glee of na- 
ture—the green foliage, the song 
of the birds, the chirp of the grass- 
hopper? Why not bury the dead 
by night—when’ the torch makes 
each tree a weeping willow; and 
the mourner dreads not the ap- 
proach of night, but awaits, with 
comforting expectation, the rising 
of the sun, to-visit the loved one’s 
grave, gemmed by the morning 
dew? 

I rang the bell, and Franz was 
again in my presence. 

“IT see a lengthy torch-light pro- 
eession yonder—is there a student 
to be buried to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “if you 
wish to: be present at the burial, I 
will conduet you.” 

I hastily dressed myself, and ac- 
companied him. into the street.— 
As we proceeded along the dimly 
lighted alleys, he gave me some 
account of the person about to re- 


ceive these romantic demonstra- 
tions of respect. It had reference 
to the same unfortunate individual, 
in whom the driver of the Eilwa- 
gon had interested me. The par- 
ticulars narrated by Franz, how- 
ever, referred to a catastrophe so 
mysterious that I thought the inci- 
dent leading to-it must have been 
exceedingly terrible. Indeed, I 
found myself specially intarested 
in it, because an American was an 
actor in the drama, and I felt it 
my duty to enquire into-the matter. 
The circumstances related by Franz 
were as follows: 

“This student, whose name was- 
Winther, died a maniac, and his- 
madness dated from, the moment 
when he slew his mortal enemy in 
a pistol duel. As the latter fell, he 
cursed Winther with his dying 
breath, and threw from his bosom 
a Silhouette.* Winther no sooner 
saw it than he sprarg into the air 
like one shot through the head; 
and, from that moment to the hour 
of his death, had been an ungov- 
ernable madman. An American, 
by the name of Maxwell, was Win- 
ther’s second. When he caught 
sight of the Silhouette, he became 
very pale, and declined so rapidly 
in health, that he never could give 
any account of his conduct. He 
died, three weeks afterwards, sitting 
in his-arm-chair. 

“ Did no other persons see this. 
Silhouette?” I asked. 

“Yes,” answered Franz, “ some 
gentlemen who were present saw 
it—in fact, picked it up from the 
ground, for it did not reach Win- 
ther by several paces. It is now 
in the possession of the police. It 
is an ordinary pasteboard Silhou- 





* A Silhouette is a miniature profile of the human fice, painted in uniform black 


color upon white pasteboard The students exchange them with one another as 


tokens of esteem. The letters Z. F. E., 


always written at the bottom in the hand- 


writing of the donor, are the initials of Zur "Freundschaft Errinnerung—in plain 


English for a token of frendship.. 
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ette of the face and bust of a fe- 
male. A long guard of auburn 
hair was attached to it, and, though 
much bespattered with blood, these 
words could be deciphered at the 
bottom : a token of love from Ber- 
tha to Adolph. Winther’s name 
was Adolph, but beyond this the 
Silhouette afforded no clue to an 
explanation of the extraordinary 
effect it had upon him and his se- 
cond.” 

Musing upon this strange recital, 
I was led into an open place, where 
the procession had met the hearse. 
An immense crowd had assembled. 
A band of musicians poured forth 
the swelling strains of a funeral 
march, and the procession moved 
forward. _In the open hearse could 
be seen the coffin decorated with a 
profusion of flowers; and upon it 
were crossed the swords and foils 
ef the student—all to be buried 
with him. Arriving at the ceme- 
tery, the burial was finished, and 
the curate delivered an address full 
of feeling. He alluded to the mys- 
terious circumstances attending the 
eareer of the deceased; and exhort- 
ed his fellow-students to divest his 
memory of suspicion, and let the 
many virtues, which had endeared 
him to them, cover his faults, as 
rosés do the thorns among which 
they grow. 

The multitude, after extinguish- 
ing their torches, dispersed, and I 
returned to the hotel. 

The next morning I went with 
Franz to search for lodgings in a 
private house. He told me the 
rooms which Maxwell had occupied 
were vacant. This information de- 
termined me to secure them, and 
I desired Franz to conduct me at 
ence to the house. 

“There was here,” said he, “a 
gentleman from Scotland by the 
name of McDonald, in close inti- 
macy with Winther and Maxwell. 
He returned to the hotel, the night 
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before he left Giessen, so dreadful- 
ly agitated that it was fearful to 
look at him. He departed the 
next morning with great reluctance, 
hesitating long before he would en- 
ter the Eilwagon. That very morn- 
ing, Winther encountered his vic- 
tim, (for the public feeling was en- 
tirely on the side of the latter,) and 
stabbed him in the throat, with a 
curious knife, such as had never 
been seen here before. Take my 
word for it, sir, this McDonald is 
the only man who can throw arty 
light upon “ 

“TI thought you told me that 
Winther had slain this man in a 
duel ?” 

“Hie did, sir, five or six weeks 
afterwards; for the wound in his 
throat did not prove mortal.” 

We now stood before the house. 
Upon ringing the bell, a neatly 
dressed servant girl, with whom 
Franz seemed well acquainted, 
made her appearance, and, being 
informed of the object of my visit, 
conducted us up stairs to the third 
story. We then passed along a 
corridor, at the termination of 
which was thé door leading into 
the apartments that had been oc- 
eupied by Maxwell. Before enter- 
ing this door, I happened to look 
up, and saw a square opening in 
the ceiling, capable of admitting 
the body of a man, and, no doubt, 
contrived for the purpose of con- 
veying water to the top of the 
house, in case of fire. Observing 
a portion of a circular object ex- 
tending over the edge of this open- 
ing, I thrust my stick against it, 
and, thereby, tilted over a large 
bottle, of the sort used for the pre- 
servation of anatomical prepara- 
tions. It was filled with a fluid 
resembling naptha, and fell, with a 
crash, at the feet of Betschen, the 
servant girl. She started back, 
with a degree of agitation that ex- 
cited my surprise, and exclaimgd : 








. 
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“Oh, Franz! Franz! there is the 
same smell—it has the same smell 
the hand had!” 

I looked at the girl with aston- 
ishment. 

“You must know,” said Franz, 
noticing the change in my counte- 
nance, “ that Betschen, here, is easi- 
ly frightened by trifles ever since 
the night before the morning on 
which the Scotchman took his sus- 
picious departure. He and Win- 
ther were spending that evening 
here, with Mr. Maxwell. Things 
went on quietly until about mid- 
night, when a tremendous noise, 
that shook the whole building, 
caused all the inmates of the house 
to rush up stairs. They found the 
door, here, torn from its hinges, 
and the room in the utmost disor- 
der. Mr. Maxwell was lying in- 
sensible upon the floor; while 
Winther, with the coat sleeve of 
his right arm, burnt nearly off, was 
pacing the room in a frantic man- 
ner. McDonald stood with his 
arms folded, and was regarding, in 
amazement, a small  shrivelled 
hand, with a ring upon one of its 
fingers, which was lying on the table. 
Upon the floor was a shattered 

reelain dish, and, half consumed 
= fire, a long, black crape curtain 
was hanging from the top of the 
door. You recollect, 1 told you, 
it was the very next morning that 
the rencontre took place between 
Winther and this 

“By the by, Franz, what was this 
man’s name ?” 

“ His name was . 

We were interrupted by a sud- 
den cry and start.from Betschen. 

“Franz!” .she exclaimed, cling- 
ing to his arm, “ there’s a ring.” 

We looked down upon the floor, 
and there, sure enough, was a plain 
gold ring lying among the frag- 
ments of the broken jar. 

“Oh, Franz,” continued Bets- 
chen, “the hand must have been 





” 





kept in that jar. Oh, yes, it must 
be so. When it shrivelled, the 
ring dropt from the finger, and was 
left in the bottom of the jar. But 
how did it get up there?) Who 
could have put it there ?” 

“ What do you mean, Betschen ?” 
I enquired. 

“Oh, sir, the hand! the hand 
that was found upon the table that 
night—so pale and shrivelled.” 

I was about to question the girl 
further, in relation to her singular 
agitation, but was prevented by a 
cicumstance, perhaps, the  strang- 
est ever encountered. I was bewil- 
dered, and if I had been alone, no 
doubt [ would have been terrified. 
It is impossible for me to convey 
to the reader, anything like an ap- 
preciation of the perplexity, under 
which I labored for twenty-four 
hours; or, of the uncontrollable 
admiration, to which I yielded, 
when the puzzle was explained, and 
I caught a conception, imperfect as 
it was, of the most wonderful con- 
trivance, that ever originated with 
genius, 

I was about to ask the servant 
girl some other question, when I 
felt something like a spider’s web, 
brush across my face. The idea of 
a spider’s web was, however, only 
momentary ; for, instead of adher- 
ing to the skin, like that substance, 
it rebounded, leaving a sensation of 
metallic coldness and hardness, and 
the impression of vibration, Cau- 
tiously advancing my right hand, 
I caught it between my forefinger 
and thumb, and brought it close up 
to my eyes; but the most intense 
scrutiny enabled me to see nothing. 
I pulled upou it, and found that it 
connected, in some way, with the 
square opening overhead. I next 
brought my left hand forward, and, 
with my thumb nail, put it in vibra- 
tion, like the string of a violin. It 
seems almost incredible, but a tone 
of indescribable sweetness was elic- 
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ited, which, reaching the ears of 
Franz and Betschen, forced the lat- 
ter, to run towards the stairs, with 
the intention of making her es- 
cape; while the other, alarmed at 
my abstracted, or rather concentra- 
ted gaze, caught me roughly by 
the right arm, thereby causing me 
to feel a distinct snap, and, at the 
same time, to lose my hold upon 
the mysterious substance. I called 
Betschen back, and quieted her, by 
explaining what had happened. 
After searching upon the floor for 
half an hour, “without feeling any- 
thing, (for seeing it was out of the 
question,) we opened the door and 
entered the room. It was a large 
apartment, with two windows open- 
ing upon the street. The furniture 
consisted of six ordinary chairs, a 
sofa to the right of the door, and 
an arm-chair, with a secretary at- 
tached to it, standing in front of a 
small stove. Upon the wall, sepa- 
rating this chamber from a dor- 
mitory, was suspended a row of 
beautiful pipes, and the opposite 
wall was covered with Silhouettes 
of students, in their peculiar cos- 
tumes. There was among them a 
large lithograph portrait of _re- 
markable lineaments. The fore- 
head was high without being mas- 
sive. The slightly aquiline nose, 
the compressed lip and prominent 
’ chin, denoted that decision and 
firmness of character, so much to 
be admired, when a genial, earnest 
eye proclaims the supremacy of 
the nobler feelings. But a scar, 
delineated across the left cheek, 
painfully interfered with the fasci- 
nation produced upon me by a 
face, which, without this blemish, 
would have been eminently hand- 
some. 

“That,” said Franz, “ is the like- 
ness of Mr. Winther, whose fune- 
ral you attended last night. It is 
strange, that one cannot regard 
this unfortunate gentleman in any 
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particular, without recalling a mys- 
tery. Now, sir, that scar upon his 
cheek has never been explained—I 
mean the way in which it was re- 
ceived. You must know, that Mr. 
Winther was the most perfect fen- 
cer in the University. He had ac- 
quired such perfection in the use of 
the Schlager, that few could stand 
before him in aduel. What led 
to this, his lost fight, I am unable 
to say; but I will relate the partic- 
ulars, and you can form your own 
opinion as to whether the Devil 
had anything to do with the mat- 
ter or not. I have made up my 
mind about it long ago. You see, 
sir, they met out at ‘the Stauffen- 
berg, and, just as the word was 
given, Winther, instead of striking 
with his usual skill, let his weapon 
drop, and looked down before him 
with terror expressed in his coun- 
tenance, while his antagonist, at- 
tac king him, inflicted “the gash 
across his left cheek, you see in n the 
picture there. This conduct of 
Winther caused much surprise, 
but astonishment was carried to the 
utmost, by three or four of the by- 
standers, declaring that they dis- 
tinctly heard a voice floating along 
near the ground by Winther’s feet, 
and rising up between him and his 
antagonist. They said they heard 
the words that were uttered, but 
forgot in the excitement whic h fol- 
lowed, what they were.” 

“ Well, Franz,” I remarked, “at 
this rate we will get up a romance 
of some interest. Think of some- 
thing else.” 

* Ah, sir,” said Betschen, notic- 
ing my incredulity, and coming to 
Franz’ s aid, “ you would not doubt 
if you had seen what I saw in this 
room that very night. Here lay 
Mr. Maxwell. There stood Mr. 
Winther, with his coat sleeve 
burnt off; and here was the table 
with the hand, the pale, shrivelled 
hand lying upon it.” 
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“Oh, Betschen! Betschen! you 
frighten me. I will never be able 
to sleep up here; as far back as I 
ean recollect, I have been afraid of 
ghosts.” 

“Tt was no ghost, sir,” exclaimed 
Franz, “it was the Devil.” 

‘Worse and worse, 
Ghosts are harmless, but 

“Ah, you need not be afraid, 
sir,” he replied, “nothing strange 
has occurred here since og 

I interrupted him, by pointing 
to the square opening in the ceil- 
ing above the corridor. 

“Have you forgotten the little 
adventure we have just met with, 
out there? Can you give me no 
aid in solving the mystery ? What 
produced that strange sound ?” 

“Lord protect me! Sir, how 
should I know ?” 

“You said there was a voice 
heard? Did no one describe the 
intonation ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

* And the jar, you say 'y 

“Oh, let us not speak any more 
about it now,” exclaimed Betschen, 
“T will relate all I know hereafter. 
I am afraid to think about these 
things. Surely there could not 
have been any crime, in which 
Mr. Maxwell was engaged! No, 
no, he was too good a man for 
that.” Her eyes filled with tears 
as she continued. “He was my 
good genius. I nursed him through 
all his sickness to the very last. 
That afternoon when he died, I 
had left on an errand to Dr. Bis- 
choff. I know I was not absent 
longer than half an hour. When 
I re-entered the room, he was sitting 
in that chair. His left arm was 
hanging down, and swinging to 
and fro; while he had his face 


Franz! 
” 
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concealed in his handkerchief and 
resting upon the little secretary. I 
thought he was weeping, yet I de- 
livered the Doctor’s answer. He 
did not move, and I became 
alarmed. I took his hand in mine 
and then I knew that he was dead, 
Oh, it goes to my heart to think, 
that he died here all alone, with 
nobody to hold his head, to clasp 
his hand.” 

The poor girl wept freely, and 
then continued : 

“T have his trunk, which I will 
place in your possession to morrow, 
as you are his countryman. It 
contains, among other things, a 
curious Si!houette—curious in this, 
that it is wrought with black floss 
upon white canvass, It is encased 
in gold, and has a massive gold 
chain attached to it. As to his 
money,” here Betschen’s lip quiv- 
ered, “as to his money, sir, he 
willed it all to me, six thousand 
guldens, to buy me a farm when I 
get married ; but I never will—I 
—I—never will—no, I nev. Ns 

Here Franz chimed in with a 
sympathetic howl, of such depth 
and feeling, that I took the honest 
fellow’s arm, and told him I was 
ready to return to the Einhorn. 

The next day I took possession 
of my new lodgings. As it was 
growing cold, I asked Betschen to 
make me a fire. She opened the 
stove for that purpose, and a roll 
of manuseript fell out upon the 
floor. I picked it up, and, when I 
was alone, read, with feelings I am 
unable to describe, what I here 
present to the public, under the 
same thrilling title, that made me 

ause before I could read beyond 
it—tne Voice, toe Hanp, AND 
THE SILHOUETTE. 





To be continued. 
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LUCY SHELDON’S DREAM. 


“Do you believe in dreams?” 

she asked. 
. It was a bright youthful face, 
gleaming with a sunny smile and 
the voice was sweet and happy. 
Her eyes, glanced up earnestly to 
meet the answer from the person 
to whom she spoke. This person 
wasa grave, elderly man of thought- 
ful brow, with lines of care mark- 
ing no common countenance. 

“Do you believe in dreams ?— 
do you think they mean anything ? 
Are they intended to convey in- 
struction, counsel, warning?” 

“Have you had a dream that 
impresses you?” was the question- 
ing reply. 

= Jes.” 

“Tell me it.” 

“Oh, there is not much to tell; 
anybody may have such a dream 
twenty times, only—this one seems 
to hang by me somehow, and I 
don’t forget it, simple as it is.” 

“T am listening for it.” 

“Well, don’t laugh at me for 
repeating such a trifle, or dwelling 
on it. I dreamed that I was tra- 
velling somewhere, with some de- 
finite object I suppose, but my sense 
did not tell where. The carriage 
in which I was seated was drawn 
by two fine horses. My compan- 
ions were variable, sometimes it 
was one party, sometimes another— 
always the coach was full, andal- 
ways gayly filled. The road was 
smooth enough at first, broad and 
level, fine trees bordered it, a 
light breeze I remember waved my 
curls, and we chatted and laughed, 
and everybody was kind and atten- 
tive to me—they listened to me 
and applauded all I said, and no 
matter who came or who went, 
they made me feel and see that I 
was the morning spirit and the 


charm of that “ goodlie companie.” 
You know in dreams that time 
is not certain—you can’t mark 
it. How long my journey lasted 
in this happy fashion I cannot tell, 
but gradually our path narrowed, 
and several jolts showed that the 
ground was no longer like that we 
had already traversed. The beau- 
tiful trees were gone—the wind 
blew chill, and the blue sky deep- 
ened and darkened: I saw clouds 
scudding low and threatening close 
over our heads, and once I heard 
the muttered peal, following the 
forked lightning—are you laugh- 
ing at me?” 

“No—why should you think 
so? Go on.” 

I see now the abrupt shelving 
banks, which on either side of the 
road broke close beside the ruts of 
my carriage wheels. Down, down 
they went, farther than my eye 
could reach, and I ceased to laugh 
and jest, except by rare fits of mer- 
riment—forced, anxious and unreal, 
My companions looked less often 
at me, and I saw that they were 
preoccupied, whispering, and care- 
less of my remarks. The horses 
steadily kept their way, but sudden- 
ly we halted—just at their pausing 
hoofs, just beneath their quivering 
nostrils, yawned a great, dark, wide 
chasm—no farther progress there. 
‘Is there room to turn?’ I asked 
the coachman. How distinctly I 
see his black, frightened face. Yes, 
there was, just at the left, and turn 
he did, grazing the extremest edge 
of the precipice, and hearing the 
rushing roar of a mighty river, 
which ran deep and strong, black 
and terrible—foaming, tossing, de- 
vouring.” 

“*Where now?’ asked the dri- 
ver; ‘ Back as we came?’ And I 
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remember—foolish I am to say I 
remember, but it is all so real—I 
remember the eager way I strained 
my gaze ahead, hoping to retrace 
the firm and easy path which had 
led me to this frightful danger.” 

“And did you?” 

“No—there was but space 
enough to turn the carriage, to go 
some fifty yards, and then, tranquil, 
calm, deep and impassible lay a 
broad expanse of waters, filling up 
the road we had come. It was not 
dark and hideous like the other 
stream. Their waters met, but did 
not mingle—that was turbid, fierce 
and frightful—this was sweet and 
rippling. I could dimly see the 
sunshine far off across—while I 
stood helpless on this bank, night 
near at hand, cold, spiritless, weary. 
I sat down and waited. Tie horses 
snorted and trembled—how dis- 
tinctly I see the uneasy muscles 
under their sleek skins, quivering 
as they shook their heads impa- 
tiently. They were beautiful, strong 
and serviceable animals ; they were 
mine, I could use them as I pleas- 
ed, but even to sacrifice them, could 
not help me now. I sounded the 
depths of that blue water with a 
withered branch, the mighty cur- 
rent, unsuspectingly lurking  be- 
neath the gurgling wave, swept the 
broken fragments from my hand, 
and I watched them disappear. I 
wept long and bitterly—years of 
agony were concentrated in three 
fleeting, unreal moments.” 

Tears started to the speaker's 
eyes—she brushed them away, and 
repeated again, “don’t laugh at 
me.” 

Her listener gravely shook his 
head, and followed with kind inter- 
est the progress of her “foolish 
dream.” 

“ Did not your companions com- 
fort you and cheer you?” 

“Did I not tell you? They dis- 
appeared as soon as we reached the 


great gulf—you know how things 
fade in dreams, vanish without ex- 
citing surprise, in sleep. From the 
moment that danger menaced me, 
I was quite alone—these admiring 
friends I never saw again—it was 
this that made me so despairing. 
I buried my weary head in my 
weary hands, and there, crouched 
upon the bare and arid ground, I 
listened to the tumultuous throb- 
bing of my sad heart, the even 
dash of the calm waters upon the 
shore beside me, and the distant, 
thundering, angry rush of the wild 
river, which went leaping, growl- 
ing, destroying, through the black 
passage it had made for itself— 
Strange to say, I thought oftener 
of a mad plunge in that cruel 
stream than trying to ford the calm 
one. I wonder how long this last- 
ed. Inaction I could not endure— 
I must be “up and doing.” Better 
to die at once than sit crooning on 
this bank, and it seemed to me that 
gradually the gentle wave drew 
nearer on the one side, lap 
png stealthily up, while the noise 
of the far off water came more 
distinctly, and through the gather- 
ing darkness, a lurid gleam of 
lightning flashed, and showed the 
advancing torrent. Oh, it was 
fearful! and a city with its glane- 
ing lights, where were hope and 
safety, now and again rose from 
the mist beyond the calm waters, 
and took the place of the sunshine, 
that had faintly before been seen. 
Suddenly, to my despair, came a 
visitor, Like a speck, a tiny boat, 
—of course it, was a boat—lay be- 
fore me, dancing upon the rippling 
waters. I stretched out my arms, 
I raised my voice, I implored that 
boat ; how I watched, and hoped, 
doubted and feared. Would it 
drift near me? It did; but there 
was a man in it, and he looked 
stern, hard, unfeeling. ‘ Will you 
save us—take us in—my servant— 
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my poor frightened horses—this 
carriage?’ You see it was a 
dream, and I expected all these to 
get into a little frail bark, about 
six feet long. ‘I cannot, and I 
will not,’ answered the man, ‘I 
take you on one condition only— 
everything you own you shall give 
to me; else, certain death. Listen, 
look! The strip of land on which 
I stood, was not a foot wide, and 
dark, near and overwhelming the 
great torrent now dashed upon my 
horses’ hoofs, deafening me with its 
mighty roar. ‘ Necessity knows 
no law’—the trite sentence was 
like the blast of a trumpet, clear, 
fresh, convincing. I bewed my 
head, put out my hand. I ean 
feel the rocking of the little boat, 
its damp, sharp gunwale, it smelt 
like a coffin, and fiery ashes not 
yet died out, soaked up the mois- 
ture which oozed through the ill- 
joined planks. The river, so fair 
and calm to look upon, proved no 
gentle stream, when once embark- 
ed upon its bosom. I saw ugly 
things peering at me, my fingers 
streamed with blood, as tossed by 
the motion of the bark, I tried to 
steady myself by seizing the gun- 
wale; noisome vapors crept up 
from the wavelets, as they licked 
the sides, and the bright city faded 
and faded, and seemed no nearer. 

I was saved, but very sad. I 
thought of all I had left behind 
me, perhaps to perish, of course to 
perish. What was I to do, in this 
strange city, alone, friendless, with- 
out money and without protection— 
better to have died on that strange 
shore, and then, I thought, perhaps 
this is death, a waste of waters, and 
then the judgment, and then—and 
then—floating on, and on, vaguely, 
there came a rushing sound which 
covered all things, filled all things, 
and I awoke.” 

A pause followed. “What a 
foolish dream, is it not? and to 
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haunt me as it does,” she resumed 
timidly, “do you quite despise me, 
for my absurdity ?” 

“Despise you, dear child, cer- 
tainly not! you are imaginative 
and nervous. Go and dance now. 
To-morrow I will speak to you. 
There stands a gentleman, impa- 
tiently waiting for us to end our 
long conversation. I resign Mrs, 
Sheldon, sir, into pleasanter care,” 
and Mr. Hargrave bowed, with a 
kind grasp of her extended hand, 
to the lady and left them. 

# * 

Ten months aa at his bache- 
lor breakfast, Mr. Hargrave read 
from the morning’s paper : 


---- Archibald Sheldon, Esq., having 
made an assignment of his estate for the 
benefit of his creditors, all having claims 
against him, are requested to meet on 
Tuesday, 20th inst., for the purpose of 
settling the same, at the office of 

Harp & Srrone, 
Altorneys at Law. 


Mr. Hargrave laid down the 
sheet with a sigh, “ Poor child! the 
road has begun to narrow.” 

* * x * 

The following winter, Mr. Har- 
grave stood in the same ball room, 
where ten months before, the pret- 
ty, sparkling belle had related to 
him her simple dream. He missed 
the bright eyes, the saucy laugh, 
the beautiful ‘figure whirling light- 
ly through the dance. 

“Where is Mrs. Sheldon?” he 
asked his hostess. 

“Ah, yes, poor Mrs. Sheldon! 
why I did not invite her to-night. Of 
course I would not leave her out at 
a ball, but this is only a small 

arty.” 

“I see her aunt and her sister 
here ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did they know that Mrs, Shel- 
don is not asked ?” 

“I suppose so,” said the lady 
rather impatiently.. 
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“May I enquire, why you omit- 
ted Mrs. Sheldon?” Mr. Hargrave 
said so politely, that the tone ex- 
cused the demand. 

“Oh, well, don’t know exactly ; 
you see she has been a great deal 
talked about, and now, since Au- 
bry’s failure, they must find it dif- 
ficult to keep their place in society 
—and, in fact, I don’t know—her 
day is passing somehow,—and,— 
really, Mr. Hargrave, you must ex- 
cuse me, there is some one just 
entering.” 

“ And this is a woman, whom 
Lucy Sheldon loved and has been 
kind to, for years. Poor child, the 
clouds are scudding low and threat- 
ening, the wind blows chill, and I 
hear the muttered peal, following 
the forked flash.” 

* * * * % * 

“Good evening, dear Mrs. Shel- 
don.” 

Lucy looked up and dropped 
her book, giving her hand warmly 
to the visitor. She was paler and 
thinner than the bright Mrs. Shel- 
don of former days, and there was 
sorrow and disappointment stamp- 
ed upon the sunny face in unmis- 
takable marks. 

Mr. Hargrave began a gay con- 
versation, gay for him, but every 
lively sally brought only a transient 
gleam to the eyes, once so brilliant, 
awoke but a faint smile upon the 
expressive lips, once wreathing so 
merrily, To every question of, 
“have you heard this?” “ have you 

_ seen that person ?” “ have you read 
such a book?” came a negative 
shake of the head. It seemed al- 


most cruel to prolong the cate- 
chism, in fact Mrs. Sheldon said, 
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in a painful effort to keep down her 
emotion : 

“Tam not gay enough now, to 
hear these things or know these 
people. The tide has left me, my 
old friend ; I read this sort of book, 
and I try to get along with life.” 

She held up the volume, it was a 
dreary, desponding work on reli- 
gion, giving the gloomiest picture 
of a godly life. 

Mr. Hargrave was not what is 
called a pious man, he only could 
“pshaw!” at her studies, beg her 
to read something “ less Methodis- 
tic,” and try to cheer her with the 
assurance that if she were cheerful, 
her life would be bright enough 
still. 

But he sadly walked from the 
home, with grave and anxious brow. 
“ Poor child! the horses’ heads are 
turned, she sits alone upon the nar- 
row bank, watching the calm wa- 
ters, stealthily advancing upon the 
one side, the mighty, dark, resist- 
less flood sweeping up in front. 
Her weary head is buried in her 
weary hands, and she listens to the 
tumultuous throbbings of her sad 
and wounded heart.” 

* * * a * * 


“‘ The relatives, friends, and acquaintan- 
ces of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Sheldon 
are invited to attend the funeral services 
of the late Mrs. Sheldon, at St. James’ 
Church, this morning, at 10 o'clock, 
without further invitation.” 

“Poor child!’ murmured Mr. 
Hargrave, with moistened eyes, 
‘She has entered the little boat, it 
is six feet long, and smells like a 
coffin, she floating vaguely on, tor- 
tured and miserable, or “is that 
wounded heart at rest at last? Who 
first said false as dreams?” 
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Did you ever, reader, turn your back 
upon civilization, and lead for atime the 
free life of a savage in the great woods, 
or on the boundless prairies of the 
West? If you have, and fate confines 
you to the stifling streets, and stale rou- 
tine of a professional career in the city, 
do you not often revert with melancholy 
aatisfaction, with impatient regret to 
that month of hilarious activity, and 
reckless adventure “beyond the fron- 
tier,” so deliciows in its utter freedom 
and abandonment, independent of tight 
coats and excruciating boots, of frigid 
dinner parties, and implacable duns? 
In your wretched attic, or pent-up office 
in the fifth story, surrounded by devils 
(printers’) roating for “ more copy,” or 
insinuating dirty “ proof” under your 
nose, the memory of the grand old for- 
est—impenetrable, majestic— 


“Whose herded trees commune, and 
have deep thoughts, 

A secret they assemble to discuss, 

While the sun drops behind their trunks 
that glare 

Like grates of hell "— 


Or of the whirlwind gallop, and hair 
breadth escapes on the prairie, brightens 
for a moment the dell air about you, 
and fills your narrow sanctum with the 
waving of green leaves, and the music 
of waters. How stupendous the con- 
trast between your precious “ civiliza- 
tion,” and the genial life of the wilds! 
But tully to experience this, one must be 
suddenly hurried from solitude to socie- 
ty, from the isolation of the Hunter’s 
Camp to the bustle of some crowded 
metropolis. The sagacioas Mr. Pisis- 
tratus Caxton—returned from Australia 
to London, describes this sensation ex- 
actly. “I am ashamed,” he says, “ to 
have so mach health and strength, when 
I look on these slim forms, stooping 
backs, and pele faces. I pick my way 
through the crowd with the merciful 
timidity of a good natured giant. Iam 
afraid of jostling against a man, for fear 
the collision showld kill him. I get out 
of the way of a thread-paper clerk, and 
it is a wonder I am not run over by the 
omnibuses. I feel as if £ could run over 
them.” It is precisely under circum- 
stances like these, that one is prepared 
to judge, by more rigid and philosophi- 
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cal standards than usually prevail, the 
true value of a conventional life. Abuses 
and affectations, scarcely noticed before, 
now seem to you monstrous. Every- 
thing is strange, artificial, and oppres- 
sive. The blind beggar moving on the 
side-walk affects you as a personal grief, 
the newsboys, buzzing round you like 
bees, ure inexpressibly irritating; all 
faces wear a smirk of hypocrisy, and 
everybody seems bent upon swindling 
everybody else. You are more alone, an 
atom in this straggling sea of human ex- 
istence, than ever you were hundreds of 
miles from the hut of the “‘ extremest 
squatter.” You are disposed to look 
upon your fellow creatures with con 
tempt. Their motions are so angular, 
their voices so feeble, their faces so 
sharp. Have you ever heard a man 
laugh heartily—with all his lungs and 
soul in the midst of a great thorough 
fare? We venture to say, never. Such 
an indulgence would be opposed to the 
constitution of things. Mvcney-making 
is too serious an occupation to admit of 
frivolity. Convulsive rash and hurry, 
desperate speculation, feverish anxiety 
to overreach the world, and win the re- 
putation of a “ goodly balance at your 
banker’s "shattered nerves—attenuat- 
ed framesparalysis—these make up 
one-half of the lives in cities. Whata 
different picture presents itself as you 
turn your eyes westward, where, happi- 
ly, the tide of empire has not yet rolled, 
A prairie at dawn—it is deep in the 
spring; the billowy grass surges towards 
the horizon. You stand at the door of 
your tent, in genial communion with Na- 
ture. There is a faint breeze from the 
North—too faint to disturb the unspeak- 
able solitade. Slowly above the clear 
line in the East the sun rises “like a 
stately Beredietion,” and you are enabled 
to appreciate—as no mere denizen of 
cities ever could—the majestic simplic> 
ty of Bayard Taylor’s “ Desert Hymn te 
the Sun.” 


“Under the arches of the morning sky, 

Save in one heart there beats no life of 
man, 

. 6 * » * * 

A silence as before Creation broods 

Sublimely o’er the mighty solitudes 

A silence as if God in Heaven were still, 
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And meditating some new wonder, Earth 

And air the solemn portent own, and 
thrill 

With awful prescience of the coming 
birth, 

And Night withdraws, end on their sil- 
ver cars 

Wheel to remotest space the trembling 
Stars. 


See! an increasing brightness, broad 
and fleet, 

Breaks on the morning in a rosy flood, 

As if He smiled to see His work com- 
plete, 

And rested from it, and pronounced it 
good, 

The waste lies still, and every wind is 
furled, 

The Sun comes up, and looks upon the 
world. 


Half an hour after sunrise, having par- 
taken of coffee and an exquisite “ broil,” 
you find yourself scouring the great 
plain, in company with gay friends, an 
unerring rifle, and enthusiastic thoughts 
of sport. If by good luck your dreams 
are realized, and you meet the buffalo, 
then mark that day with white chalk, 
and refer to it as a period during which 
you have really lived. 

Reader; if you are miserable, and bil- 
ious, and overlabored, if you are simp- 
ly ennuyé, if you have been crossed in 
love by some pale cheeked damsel, and 
are therefore in despair, or if worse 
than all, that incarnation of horrors—a 
relentless Dun—has opened upon you 
with his bloodhound pertinacity of pur- 
suit, shake off the dust of your feet 
against the city and its abominations, 
purchase a horse with good wind and 
bottom, take a last look at odorous al- 
leys, and smoky factories, and the poor 
devils on ’Change, and then, “* West- 
ward Ho!,’ with a cheerful spirit. 





The following powerful description of 
the various forms of wretchedness, and 
imbecility which present themselves in 
one of the crowded Pauper Homes of 
England (there is a terrible, mocking 
sarcasm in the word Home as applied to 
such a place) is taken from the “ Onyx 
Ring,” by John Sterling. 

Musgrave is a kind hearted, but ra- 
ther dilléttante clergyman: 

_ After another day or two, he visited 
the poor house, where he found a motley 
collection of young and old, all more or 
less in some perverse or unhealthy state. 
Old age in all varieties of feeble, fret- 
ful imbecility—diseases of many and 
hopeless kinds, palsy, deafness, dumb- 
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“ 
ness, blindness, idiocy—the maimed, the 
ulcered, the bed-ridden, the deformed, 
the doting—orphans whom love had 
never approached—widows, from whom 
it had for ever fled away—the broken 
in fortune, once rich—the loathsome, 
once beautiful—the relics of our human 
life, still invested with ghastly human 
semblances—all worn-out and sepulctral 
shadows of what once was man—all 
stunted and despised modes of young 
existence—all these were here, and each 
a melancholy portion of a hideous whole. 
The old and infantile were mixed to- 
gether; but the aged received no dute- 
ous reverence. and the children were re- 
garded with no tender watchfulness. 
There was a certain dull tranquility en- 
forced by power, a chill orderly suffi- 
ciency of physical necessaries provided 
by routine, a discipline and economy di- 
rected to no higher than an outward end, 
and animated by no affection. The 
whole was an image of evil of all kinds, 
compressed indeed, and frozen and be~- 
numbed by mere superficial pressure, 
only leaving the consciousness of unrest 
and pain, but ready, had the weight been 
removed, and the machinery four a mo- 
ment relaxed, to burst out in explosions 
of rage, hatred, horror, and despair.— 
Here sat an old man, once a wealthy 
farmer, whom drunkenness had made a 
pauper, and whose only child, a daugh- 
ter, had been betrayed by poverty into 
fatal corruption, and had died an out- 
cast. He looked downward with dim, 
inflamed eyes, still occupied by the vis- 
ion of an intoxicating draught, which he 
could no longer procure. There the 
widow of a shopkeeper, whom her fierce 
passions and self-will had goaded to the 
grave, sat in sullen dignity, dressed with 
some pretension to superior refinement 
and brooding on the injustice of the fate 
which confined her to such society.— 
Scoffs and fury, when she happened to 
speak, were the burden of all her lan- 
guage. She had hoarded a single pound 
for twenty years to purchase a hand- 
somer funeral and better attendance than 
were provided at the expense of the 
parish. Amorg those about her were 
the drudges who had toiled as the wives 
of iaborers now dead, and the men 
whose choicest recollections were of 
years long gone by, when they enjoyed 
the night of poaching and the ale-house 
riot. There was the cobbler, disabled 
with incurable headache, and half-crazed 
by ill-health and fanaticism, whose sense 
of the woful present was every now and 
then brightened by a flashing dream of a 
golden and vermillion New Jerusalem, 
and by the assurance of his own im™ 
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measurable spiritual superiority to those 
who had ever been at school; for he was 
a self-taught theologian, and was even 
ingenious in his absurdity. Beside him 
sat the soldier, with one leg and one arm, 
whose gayest phantasms were of the 
town he once helped to sack, and of un- 
stinted brandy. Children, moping over 
some cankered attempt at glee and hap- 
py sport, slunk in corners, and made 
their presence known chiefly by an oc- 
casional quarrel and shriek. One wo- 
man of seventy, who had appeared since 
ten years old destitute of every faculty 
but the purely animal ones, now, at last, 
while the clergyman was reading a chap- 
ter of the Scriptures, suddenly woke up 
at the names of Ruth and Naomi, and 
began to mutter, in language which she 
had not used for more than half a cen- 
tury, an account of the last gleaning in 
which she had shared as a child with 
her mother. She died before she could 
be carried into another room. In the 
midst, however, of this strange and dis- 
ordered society, some members of it 
appeared to enjoy all the happiness of 
which their poor mutilated natures were 
now capable; and some eyes of the 
lighter and more joyous temperaments 
twinkled with unquenchable good-humor. 

In this dreary confusion, where it 
seemed that Orpheus might have sung, 
and Moses have legislated, in vain, the 
benevolence and faith of Musgrave glanc- 
ed by and vanished without a trace. One 
glow-worm under the coal-black vault of 
night, a single candle in the largest, 
deepest mine, is not more ineffectual.— 
Some, indeed, from his soft and delicate 
ministrations, derived a purblind sense of 
something like good-will towards them 
existing somewhere; and even this was 
a blessing. But he felt himself a wander- 
er into a region which he did not under- 
stand, and where he had no hope of ever 
finding a solid resting place for his foot. 
The butterfly among the rocks of Cau- 
casus might as well have dreamt of 
sweeping down, before its silken wings, 
the crag on which the Titan groaned in 
vain. 





There is a species of egotism which is 
defined with great acuteness by Cole- 
ridge in the preface to an edition of his 
Sonnets. ‘The extract we present below 
is valuable not only for its philosophic 
truth, but as a statement of one of the 
characteristic charms of the Sonnet It 
excuses the subjective tone usually adopt- 
ed in these brief poems, and incidental- 
ly vindicates the Sonneteer from the 
charge of conceit: 

“ Egotism is to be censured then only 
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when it offends against time and place, 
as ina history or epic poem. To cen- 
sure it in a monody or sonnet is almost 
as absurd as to dislike a circle for being 
round. Why then write sonnets or mo- 
nodies? Because they give me pleasure 
when nothing else could. After the more 
violent emotions of sorrow, the mind 
demands amusement, and can find it in 
employment alone; but, full of its late 
sufferings, it can endure no employment 
not in some measure connected with 
them. Forcibly to turn away our atten- 
tion to general subjects is a painful and 
most often an unavailing effort. The 
communicativeness of our nature leads 
us to describe our own sorrows; in the 
endeavor to describe them, intellectual 
activity is excited, and from intellectual 
activity there results a pleasure, which 
is gradually associated and mingles as a 
corrective with the painful subject of the 
description. ‘‘ True,” it may be answer- 
ed, ‘‘ but how are the public interested 
in your sorrows or your descriptions?” 
Weare forever attributing personal uni- 
ties to imaginary aggregates. What is 
the public but a term for a number of 
scattered individuals? of whom as many 
will be interested in these sorrows, as 
have experienced the same, or similar. 


Holy be the lay 
Which mourning soothes the mourner on 
his way. 

If I could judge of others by myself, I 
should not hesitate to affirm, that the 
most interesting passages are those in 
which the author developes his own feel- 
ings. The sweet voice of Cona never 
sounds so sweetly as when it speaks of 
itself; and I should almost suspect that 
man of an unkindiy heart, who could 
read the third bodk of Paradise Lost 
without peculiar emotion. By a law of 
our nature he who labors under a strong 
feeling, is impelled to seek for sympa- 
thy; but a poet’s feelings are all strong. 
‘Quicquid amet valde amat.’ Aken- 
side therefore speaks with philosophical 
accuracy when he classes Love and Poe- 
try as producing the same effects.” 





We think there is a natural tendency 
in the female mind to engage itself in 
the assortment and selection of small 
wares. Ladies, as a class, are extrava- 
gantly fond of shopping, Next to balls 
among the gay and soceities for sewing 
and philanthropy, among the pious, the 
mortal annoyance of unfortunate clerks, 
holds the highest place in the list of fe- 
male enjoyments. We had once the curi- 
osity to accompany a fair acquaintance 
upon one of her duily expeditions to King- 
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street. We shall never forget it. It 
was an epoch in our life, replete with 
strange revelations, concerning the inde- 
fatigable perseverance of woman and the 
despairing patience of man. First, we 
went to a jeweller’s, Our companion 
desired to purchase a locket, and deem- 
ed it necessary for the selection of a 
good one, that the shopman should pro- 
duce every case, from every nook and 
drawer in the establishment. He did so, 
but she was not satisfied, and after an 
examination of an hour and a half, quit- 
ted the store in disgust. Secondly, we 
besieged a hatter’s. There were all 
kinds of models lying on the counter, 
and hanging gracefully in the windows— 
but they did not suit our friend. A cou- 
ple of boxes just arrived from New 
York, and labelled “ latest fashion,” at- 
tracted her notice. They must be open- 
ed. In vain, the unlucky owner assured 
her that he had received the counterpart 
of their contents the day before, and 
that these were directly under her eye. 
No! the new box must be demolished, 
and its cargo brought to light. Reluc- 
tantly, the poor badgered hatman (whose 
Parisian breeding barely served to cover 
his chagrin) seized a hammer, and struck 
off the head of the precious receptacle. 
In so doing, he made a false blow, and 
knocked three elegant French bonnets 
into so many “cocked hats.’’ Now, 
thought he, my customer will undoubt- 
edly purchase—something. He was 
right—for being disappointed in the 
“latest fashion,” she bought a pretty 
little wreath of artificial flowers, the 
price of which was—eighteen and three- 
quarter cents. Thirdly, we went to a 
toy-shop. Miss —— had a country cou- 
sin, a promising young gentleman, of 
some eight or ten summers, to whom she 
wished to make a Christmas present. A 
pretty, but very delicate looking girl, 
officiated bere. We fancied for a mo- 
ment that our implacable consort (only, 
thank Heaven, the consort of the day) 
seemed relenting. No such thing! 
for in five minutes she was the centre of 
hobby-horses, and wooden soldiers, and 
tin trumpets,and paper flags, and droves 
of minature cattle, piled in beautiful con- 
fusion, among sugar plums and preserved 
apples. From these she took with her a 
small Noah’s ark, value — cents, re- 
questing the weary girl who had waited 
upon her to have it charged, and assur- 
ing her that she would be certain to set- 
tle that day—six months. We never ac- 
cepted another invitation from Miss —— 
to shop with her again. Young Colle- 
giate! disposed to be gallant, take the 
advice of a sufferer, and no matter how 
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black the eyes of the tempter may be, 
don’t, as you value your peace of mind 
or body, engage in a shopping excursion 
with a lady. If you happen to have a 
grandmother who is purblind and can be 
managed easily, that isa different thing. 
Otherwise, beware ! 





Let us commend to those of our rea- 
ders who, at this depressing season of 
the year, stand in need of healthful men- 
tal excitement, the perusal of Lockhart’s 
Translations of the Spanish Ballads.— 

These, since the general increase of 
knowledge upon Spanish literature inci- 
dent to the labors of Prescott and Tick- 
nor in this country, Southey, Sterling 
and others in England, have been criti- 
cised as ingenious paraphrases rather 
than reliable and accurate versions of 
the original. But it seems to us that 
this is a merit to be applauded as illus- 
trating the only principle by which the 
tone, and animus of the popular ballads 
of one nation (and perhaps we might ex- 
tend our remark to ail foreign poetry 
whatever) can be conveyed to the popu- 
lar apprehension of another. All literal 
translations of poetry are necessarily 
dull and tame. The glow, the etierve- 
scence, the genius, are not there. They 
present us with the heavy body, not the 
ethereal spirit. The adverse idioms, the 
varied idiosyncracies of different lan- 
guages condemn these literal attempts 
as utterly injudicious. We, therefore, 
repeat that the freedom of Lockhart’s 
rendition is one of the chief character- 
istic merits of his work. These Ballads 
** stir and invigorate the blood.” When- 
ever we happen to be in a lethargic and 
despondent mood, we read them as an 
intellectual stimulant, and they have 
never failed to rouse the martial instincts 
which belong to normal manhood, to put 
new energy into soul and body, to shame 
our puling inactivity by confronting it 
with the savage and stormy, but grand 
features of the “ lost heroic life.” 

Some one alluding to Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,”’ inquired of 
Joanna Bailey whether she looked upon 
them as poetry—“ yes!” was the memo- 
rable reply, “if the sound of a trumpet 
be music.” These “ Spanish Ballads” 
are superior to the “ Lays.’’ They pos- 
sess the furce and vraisemblance of ori- 
ginals; besides abounding in passages 
whose felicity of expression is unsurpass- 
able. When, for example, in the inter- 


view between Bernardo and Alphonso, 
the former beards the monarch in the 
midst of his nobles, and thunders at the 
very foot of the Throne, 
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The King that swerveth from his word 
hath stained his purple black, 

No Spanish Lord will draw the sword 
behind a Liar’s back, 


we feel a thrill of sympathy for the daunt- 
less insurgent, and all the contempt for 
Alphonso and his cowardly minions, 
which the author of the Ballad designed 
to communicate to his readers. 


“When Coleridge, in his younger days, 
was offered a share in the well known 
London journals, by which he could 
have made two thousand pounds a year, 
provided he would devote his time se- 
riously to their interests, he declined, 
making the reply, so often praised for its 
disinterestedness: “TI will not give up 
the country and the lazy reading of old 
folios for two thousand times two thou- 
sand pounds; in short, beyond three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, I con- 
sider money as a real evil. ve 
The “lazy reading of folios” led to la- 
ziness in every thing else; nay, to the 
worst form of laziness, the indolent gra- 
tification of mind and sense. Degenerat- 
ing into an opium eater, and a mere pur- 
poseless theorizer. Coleridge wasted time, 
talents and health: came to depend, in 
old age, on the charity of others, and 
died at last with every one regretting, 
even his friends, that he had done nothing 
worthy of his genius.” 

This paragraph, taken from a Northern 
literary journal, isa remarkable instance 
of the unthinking and ignorant criticism 
which the editors and contributors who 
make up the matter for our daily journ- 
als, are not ashamed to present to their 


readers. Coleridge, a purposeless theo- 
rizer! Coleridge, dying without having 


accomplished anything worthy of his ge- 
nius! These are statements which may 
well cause the student of English litera- 
ture to stand aghast. And the misap- 
prehension of the real cause of regret 
expressed by Coleridge’s friends in view 
of his intellectual career is too palpable 
to be passed without comment. No one 
but the writer whose remarks we have 
quoted, was ever insane enough to de- 
clare that ‘‘ Coleridge had done nothing 
worthy of his genius.” The opinion, in- 
deed, has been expressed that with his 
colossal genius, and unrivalled learning, 
it might have been expected that he 
would have written some great consecu- 
tive work, upon such themes, for exam- 
ple, as the ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” or 
“The Rationale of Christian Belief.” 
But even this opinion has been ventured 
doubtfully in consideration of what Cole- 
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tidge has actually accomplished. And 
what was the scope and character of his 
labors? Upon this point we quote from 
De Quincey, who cannot, surely, be sus- 
pected of exaggerating Coleridge’s per- 
formances: 

“‘ Blind is that man who can persuade 
himself that the interest in Coleridge, 
taken as a total object, is becoming an 
obsolete interest. We are of opinion 
that even Milton, now viewed from a dis- 
tance of two centuries, is still inade- 
quately judged in his character of poet, 
of patriot, of partisan, or finally in his 
character of accomplished scholar. But 
if so, how much less can it be pretended 
that satisfaction has been rendered to the 
claims of Coleridge; for upon Milton 
libraries have been composed. * * 

On the other hand, upon Coleridge, lit- 
tle comparatively hes yet been written, 
whilst the separate characters on which 
the judgment is awaited, aré more, by 
one, than those which Milton sustained. 
Coleridge also is a poet; Coleridge also 
was mixed up with the fervent politics 
of his age—an age how memorably re- 


flecting the revolutionary agitations of 
Milton’s age. 


“ Coleridge also was an extensive and 
brilliant scholar. Whatever might be 
the separate proportions of the two men, 
in each particular department of the 
three here noticed, think as the reader 
will upon that point, sure we are that 
either subject is ample enough to make a 
strain upon the amplest faculties. How 
alarming, therefore, for any honest critic, 
who should undertake this latter subject 
of Coleridge, to recollect that after pur- 
suing him through a zodiac of splendors 
corresponding to those of Milton in kind, 
however different in degree, after weigh- 
ing him as a poet, as a philosophic poli- 
tician, as a scholar, he will have to wheel 
after him into another orbit—into the 
unfathomable nimbus of transcendental 
metaphysics. Weigh him, the critic 
must, in the golden balance of philosophy, 
the most abstruse—a balance which even 
itself requires weighing previously—or 
he will have done nothing that can be 
received for an estimate of the compo- 
site Coleridge. T'his astonishing man, 
be it again remembered, besides being an 
exquisite Poet, a profound political specu- 
lator, a philosophic student of literature 
through all its chambers and recesses, was 
also a circumnavigator on the most path- 
less waters of scholasticusm and metaphy- 
sics. He had sounded without guiding 
charts the secret deeps of Proclus and 
Plotinus; he had laid down buoys on the 
twilight, or moonlight ocean of Jacob 
Beehmen ; he had cruised over the broad 
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Atlantic of Kant, and Schelling, of Fichte 
and Oken. Where is the man who shall 
be equal to these things.” 

And this is the author of whom news- 
paper critics have the eflrontery to speak 
as “lazy,” “a purposeless theorizer,”’ 
one “who had done nothing worthy of 
his genius.” 

This bold determination to give out 
dicta upon the position and performan- 
ces of celebrities in literature, without 
the most superficial knowledge of their 
works, taken collectively, or the possible 
comprehensiveness of their endowments, 
is a case which aptly examplifies the 
low esteem in which literature itself is 
held even by those whose pretentions 
upon the subject are considerable. It is 
evident that this newspaper critic, in re- 
gard to the extent, the variety, the im- 
portance, the multiform, and immeasura- 
ble learning, and power of Coleridge's 
works, is profoundly ignorant. And yet, 
he does not hesitate to speak ex Cathe- 
dra. Ue addresses his reader as if 
there could be no dispute about the mat- 
ter, with the air of one recording an ac- 
knowledged fact. Now, in what pursuit 
on earth save this unfortunate profession 
of literature (to be mastered, we pre- 
sume, by intuition) would the mere ama- 
teur venture to adjust the claims of a 
great man upon the strength probably of 
hearsay, or of a single hour’s reading ? 
The audacity of such cool, supercilious, 
not-to-be-disputed assertion truly rises to 
the sublime! Moreover the critic has 
seen fit to give a moral turn to his re- 
marks, and to cite Coleridge as an exam- 
ple of lazy imbecility. Does he really 
suppose that what Coleridge calls “ lazi- 
ly reading old folios” was an enervate, 
dreamy, and indecisive employment? 
The “ Table Talk,” and the criticisms on 
Shakspeare are a few of the fruits of 
this “lazy reading’’—and so are those 
profound disquisitions upon the origin, 
nature, and truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation which have done more to settle 
the doubts, and make lucid the concep- 
tions of intellectual inquirers upon this 
momentous topic than the logic of all the 
theological dogmatists who have ever 
written. 


Speaking of literary men, the New 
York Crayon thus bitterly discourses 
upon the degradation to which, in this 
“age of intellectual development,” they 
are too often subjected : 

‘* Literary men have became the hacks 
of booksellers and the playthings of the 
public, as poorly compensated by the 
one as they are respected by the other— 
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oftentimes despised by both, and looked 
upon as impoverished harlequins who 
have to be fed by a patronizing and con- 
descending charity. Literature has be- 
come a trading commodity, which the 
public buys in a fashionable way—one 
day to be used, the next to be abused, 
and the following to be forgotten, and 
thrust aside. To cast lettered ink upon 
paper that it may be printed, bound, and 
sold to temporarily gratify a jaded and 
morbid appetite for idle, kill-time read- 
ing, would seem to be the sad destina- 
tion of the literary man’s brain of this 
day. He no longer leads, directs, and 
controls public opinion; he is no longer 
looked up to as a reliable organ of 
thought or feeling, but is dragged down 
to the level of the community, is oblig- 
ed to bend to its prejudices, without the 
power to eradicate them. 

The merchandize trader is not reduced 
to half as much haggling and humilia- 
tion in disposing of the wares of his 
shop as the literary man is in disposing 
of the products of his brain. ‘The pub- 
lisher looks upon him as a scarcely res- 
pectable mendicant, and the public will 
condescend to purchase his volume only 
when its pecuniary productiveness has 
been squandered in puffing, in misrepre- 
senting its value, rather than in appreci- 
ating it from an enlightened point of view.” 


Our friend, John R. Thompson, of the 
“‘ Literary Messenger,” has been lately 
arraigned in a very summary manner be- 
fore the bar of some theological journal, 
published in Virginia. upon the serious 
charge of having copied imto his maga- 
zine so much of an article from the 
Church Review as had reference to the 
life and character of Dr. Jno. Esten 
Cooke, a prominent citizen of Kentucky, 
and closely related to the accomplished 
author of “ Estcourt,” with which the 
readers of ‘* Russell’s’’ have for some 
months past been entertained. Certain 
passages in the Biographical sketch we 
have mentioned having been colored by 
the peculiar theological views of | the 
writer and the subject, Mr. Thompson is 
charged with the introduction into a Lite- 
rary journal of “ controversial theolo- 
gy,’ a stratagem which may have been 
resorted to, observes the assailant “as 
one might administer strong cayenne 
pills, or even arsenic, to prevent death 
by stupor’”—to which Mr. Thompson 
very cleverly replies, ‘ that as his assail- 
ant has spoken of cayenne pills in con- 
nection with the ‘ Messenger,’ we may 
infer that he is familiar with the use of 
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the condiment, like that gay monarch, 
the King of the Bantams, who, careless 
of his commissariat, went into a cam- 
paign with only a little cayenne and le- 
mon juice, and lived upon ‘his enemies ! 





At the end of Fletcher’s play, entitled 
** Upon an Honest Man's Fortune,” oc- 
cur these powerful and melodious lines, 
—lines which we never read without a 
conscious elevation of soul: 


“Man is his own star, and the soul 

that can 

Render an honest, and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all 
fate; 

Nothing to him falls early, or too late, 

Our acts our Angels are, or good, or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

O! man! thou image of thy Maker’s 
good, 

What can’st thou fear when breath’d 
into thy blood 

His spirit is that built thee; what dull 
sense 

Makes thee suspect in need that Provi- 
dence 

Who made the morning, and who placed 
the light 

Guide to thy labors: who called up the 
night 7 , 

And bid her fall upon thee like sweet 
showers 

In hollow murmurs to lock up thy powers ; 

Who gave thee knowledge; who so 
trusted thee 

To let thee grow so near himself, the 
tree: 

Must He then be distrusted; shall his 
frame 

Discourse with Him why thus and thus 
Iam; 

He made the Angels thine, thy fellows 
all, 

Nay, even thy servants when devotions 
call. 

O! can’st thou be so stupid then, so dim 
To seek a saving intluence, and lose Him; 
* Ce & * % # 
Doth not experience teach us all we can 
To work ourselves into a glorious man ? 

Affliction, when I know it is but this— 

A deep allay whereby man tougher is 

To bear the hammer, and the deeper 
still, 

We still arise more image of his will ;— 

Sickness an humorous cloud ’twixt us and 
light— 

And death, at longest, but another night. 

Man is his own star, and that soul that 
can 

Be honest, is the only perfect man.” 
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In ‘ Jane Eyre,’ Miss Bronté very ef- 
fectually exploded the conventional no- 
tion of novelists that personal beauty is 
essential to awaken interest in their 
characters. Thereby she accomplished 
much for art, and more for the dignity 
and truthfulness of human nature. 

The old idea was a shallow fallacy, 
which illustrated in a curious manner 
the tyranny of custom. Observe how 
many great Thinkers, Dramatists, Poets, 
Tale Writers have bowed to its authori- 
ity! They must have instinctively re- 
cognized its falsity, and yet they practi- 
cally upheld it. 

A writer in the Boston Transcript, 
discoursing sensibly upon this subject, 
illustrates Miss Bronté’s theory by nu- 
merous historical examples. He recalls 
the cases of Lady Hamilton and Nelson, 
of the “diabolically squinting,” John 
Wilkes and his proverbial success in 
winning female regard, of Frances Jen- 
nings and the “little Jermyn,” in the 
Court of Charles II, and lastly he re- 
cords an instance not so well known, 
which, to our thought, rises to the 
sublime. ‘There is a most affect- 
ing and thrilling story,” he says, “ told, 
in illustration of our theme, of Com- 
modore Barclay, who fought the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie against Perry. He 
was engaged to be married to a fine 
English girl. At Trafalgar, with Nel- 
son, he had lost an arm. At Lake 
Erie be lost a leg. On _ returning 
to England, feeling his condition very 
acutely, he sent a friend to bis betrothed 
to tell ber that, under the circumstances 
in which he found himself, he considered 
her as released from all engagements to 
him. The lady heard the message, then 
said te the friend, ‘ Edward thinks I 
may wish our engagement to be broken 
because of his misfortunes, does he? 
Tell him that if he only brings back to 
England body enough to hold the soul 
he carried away with him, Ill marry 
him.’” 


Some critical ‘‘ Muddle-head,” allud- 
ing to Nathaniel Hawthorne, in the Lon- 
don Court Journal, speaks of him as 
“ the American writer of pretty stories,” 
and the London Atheneum, which has 
the reputation of being a critical organ 
of the first class, refers to the same wri- 
ter as “the author of some pleasant 
works of fiction, nothing more.” 

We often see it stated that the Eng- 
lish are now disposed to be just towards 
American Literati. We quote the above 
as an evidence of their geniality and 
ruthfulness. 
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“ To love,” says Spencer, is— 
“ To fawne, to crouch, to wait, to ride, te 
run, 


To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


“The philosophy here might be ren- 
dered more profound by the mere omis- 
sion of a comma. We all know the 
willing blindness, the voluntary madness 
of love. We express this in thus punc- 
tuating the last line = 


To spend, to give,—to want to be undone. 


“Tt is a case, in short, where we gain 
a point by omitting it!” 

This paragraph is taken from the 
“ Fifty Suggestions ” to be found in the 
latter part of Poe’s ‘ Marginalia.”’ 

How Poe could have written such non- 
sense we cannot imagine. The lines 
quoted from Spencer refer to anything 
but the passions and pains of ‘ love.’ 

They are fragments of an intense and 
bitter description in Mother Hubberd's 
Tale of the miseries to be endured in 
the pursuit of court-patronage, and are 
the offspring of the Poet's own humiliat- 
ing experience. 


Count Garouski,in a work upon Amer- 
ican manners and institutions, speaks as 
follows of what we have always consi- 
dered a foolish custom—one, in fact, 
worthy only of the most absurb petit 
maitre * 

“Among all classes of society, and 
preeminently among women, considera- 
ble confusion seems to prevail in often 
mistaking the conventional ladylike man- 
aer for true geuuine womanhood. The 
word lady is all-powerful, and all-power- 
fully used and misused in America. It 
is applied not to mark a certain distinct 
position, but extends to morals, charac- 
ter, dress, behavior, occupation, plea- 
sures. It has almost superseded the use, 
the signification of the word woman. In 
its thus generalized sense, it is applied 
with equal right and logic in the parlor 
as in the kitchen, in the mansion as on 
the farm; to the luxurious and the idle, 
as to the laborious and the plain. But, 
by. ¥itaphabby genteel sense, this lady and 
ladylike 2 character stands often in the 
wafof truthfulness and nature, stands in 
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the way even of accomplishing many so- 
cial, conventional, as well as real duties, 
besides generating shams, affectations, 
and all kinds of spurious displays, de- 
facing genuine reality. It is an acid, 
destroying the suave perfume of ingeni-~ 
ousness, discoloring the freshest tints of a 
richly blosseming flower. ‘The misuse 
overflows all the strata, and spreads even 
in literature, while the word GENTLE- 
womaN—the noblest in the English lan- 
guage, and unequalled in any other—pre- 
suming all the purest qualities of the 
soul, of the heart, combining them har- 
moniowsly with the external gentleness of 
demeanor, is unheard in conversation, 
und has scarcely penetrated into litera- 
ture. 

“ Artificiality, internal er external, in 
netions or in half-formed manners, stiff- 
ness denoting or covering mostly frag- 
mentary crumbs of breeding, lame imita- 
tions, make not a woman—not even a 
lady. The best manners are simple, not 
attracting notice, net striking by any ex~ 
treme. High-toned, well bred, elegantly 
accomplished women are not stylish, 
have no style at all. Stylish-looking, an 
application profasely applied in America, 
would be considered the poorest compli- 
ment, if not an offence, in Europe.” 


The following is the latest joke upon 
John Bull: 

John was travelling on some Westerm 
Rail Road when a tremendous explosion. 
took place, the cars at the same time 
coming to a sudden halt. The passen- 
gers sprung up in terror, and rushed out 
to acquaint themselves with the mischief, 
—all but Mr. Bull, who continued read-~ 
ing his newspaper. In a moment some- 
body rushed back and informed him that 
the boiler had barst. 

“ Awe!” grunted the Englishman. 

* Yes,” continued his informant, “ 
sixteen people have been killed.” 


and 


“Awe!” muttered the Englishman 
again. 
“ And—and,” said ‘his interlocutor 


with an effort, “your own man—your 
servant has been blown into a hundred 
pieces.” 

“* Awe! bring me the piece that has the 
key of my portmantean.” 
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The Fortunes of Glencore—A Novel. By 
Charles Lever. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Those who remember Lever only as 
the dashing author of ‘Charles O’Mal- 
ley,” “ Harry Lorriquer,” and works of 
a kindred stamp, will be surprised by the 
new and far higher powers which he dis- 
plays in “The Fortunes of Glencore.” 
The careless exuberance of style, and 
spirit to be found in his earlier tales has 
given place to thoughtful, often profound 
observation, a more comprehensive sense 
of art, and a style of matured vigor, 
perspicuity, and elegance. As a story 
his present work is very successful. The 
action is rapid and engrossing, and the 
portraiture of character eminently feli- 
citous. Billy Traynor, and the courtly 
minister, Upton, possess an individuality 
and vraisemblance which convince us that 
these personages are the vivid represen- 
tatives of salient originals. Indeed, the 
chief charm of the book is its truth to 
Nature—not merely that: Nature which 
exhibits itself in the innumerable com- 
plexities of European social life, but the 
general nature of humanity. Lever has 
studied the world not unkindly, but with 
a searching and keen analysis which has 
mastered the springs of men’s conduct 
and passions. He understands the value 
and real significance of that “ vast show 
of things’ we term—society. 

What, for example, can be more true 
than his description of the effect pro- 
duced upon the fashionables of Florence 
by the sudden abdication of Nina De 
La Torre, and the consequent discontin- 
uance of her grand entertainments? And 
not less successful are the pictures he 
gives us of Diplomatic life on the Conti- 
nent. Sir Horace Upton, in disclosing 
the mysteries of his “ guild,’? somewhat 
diminishes our reverence for statecraft, 
and the high dignitaries, by whom gov- 
ernments are sustained, but be compen- 
sates us by revealing his own idiosyncra- 
sies, which are very amusing. Scratch- 
ley, the Russian Princess, and the younger 
Glencore, are drawn with great spirit. 

The author has not been equally hap- 
py with his hero, some points of whose 
character seem to us exaggerated, and 
others false and revolting. The dis- 


inheritance of his son, and the denial 
of his marriage simply to farther a re- 
vengeful purpose, as unmanly as it was 
wicked, provokes our disgust, and any 
character thus coneeived is a mistake in 
art. Every species of villainy is tolera- 
ble in fiction—nay, legitimate, and ne- 
cessary to the designs of a writer of 
comprehensive powers, except that which 
springs from the utter abnegation of 
manhood. 

We cannot sympathise with Glencore, 
and we hardly dare to pity him. Even 
the partial derangement which comes 
upon him in the latter portion of his 
“Fortunes,” is too evidently the result 
of evil passions long indulged, to im- 
press us otherwise than as a most right- 
cous judgment. 

Still, this work will probably be voted 
—and justly voted—* the best novel of 
the season.” It possesses originality, 
vigor, great subtlety of observation and 
analysis, and whenever the writer speaks 
in his own person, a broad and healthful 
philosophy. The denouement, though in 
some respects unsatisfactory, is striking 
and pathetic. The loyalty of Billy Tray- 
nor reminds us of old Caleb Balderstone. 





Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent 
British Poets. By William Howitt. 
With forty Illustrations. Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Co., Farrington-street, Lon- 
don, and Beckman street, New York. 
The reputation of this work has been 

long since established. The originality 

of the plan, and the elaborate manner of 
its execution, no less than its Catholicity 

of spirit and genial appreciative tone, . 

have rendered it widely and deservedly | 

popular. Wm. Howitt may not be @ 
profound critic, but he is a felicitous and 
delightful writer. In the charity and 
kindness of his soul, he has even caught 

a full view of truths which to men of far 

subtler and more philosophical intellects 

have only been revealed in“ brief and 
indeterminate glimpses.”” So true it is 
that to the really genial spirit many 
things are clear, which to the reason 
bolstered upon syllogisms seem unfa- 
thomable and not to be deciphered. 

We ave here introduced to the Poets 
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chiefly in their domestic relations, or in 
their hours of earnest commune with 
Nature. We meet them not battling 
their way to immortality through the 
crime and temptations of a Capital, or 
beset by servile flatteries and undiscrimi- 
nating homage, but in retirement, during 
the moments of healthful inspiration, 
under the quiet oak at Olney, or on the 
*breezy’ Quantock hills, or, later still, 
among the fen-lands, or on the flat sea 
coast of Lincolnshire. It is thus that 
we like to meet them, and our satisfac- 
tion is doubled by the companionship of 
so charming a guide as the author. His 
comments are always timely and sugges- 
tive. He does not bore us with decla- 
mation or fulsome eulogies, but his con- 
verse is quiet and thoughtful, as beseems 
the place, and the personages in whose 
presence we stand. Nor is the work 
destitute of a special critical value. The 
characteristics of the different Poets— 
particularly the more modern ones—are 
discussed not only with great liberality 
of spirit, but with much vigor of analy- 
sis. Let us hear, for example, what he 
has to say of Tennyson: 

“The genius of Tennyson is essential- 
ly retiring, meditative, spiritual, ambi- 
tious only that itself, and not the man 
shall be seen, heard, and live. So that 
his song can steal forth; catch bya faint 
but ewrial prelude the ear quick to seize 
on the true music of Olympus ; and then 
with growing, and ever swelling sympho- 
nies, still more ethereal, still fuller of 
wonder, love, and charmed woe, can tra- 
vel onamid the lessening and spell bound 
multitude, an invisible spirit of melo- 
dious power, expanding, soaring aloft, 
sinking deep, coming now as from the 
distant sea, and filling all the summer 
air; so that it can thus triumph in its 
own celestial energy, the poet himself 
would rather not be found. He seems 
to steal away under the covert of friendly 
boughs, to be gone to caves and hiding 
crags, or to follow the stream of the 
grey moorland, gathering 


“From old well heads of haunted rills, 
And the hearts of purple hills, 

And shadowed coves of a sunny shore, 
The choicest wealth of all the earth, 
Jewel, or shell, or starry ore.” 


In a profound and blessed reliance 
upon the all-sufficiency of his art, per- 
haps no Poet ever furnished a more com- 
plete example than Alfred Tennyson.— 
There is nothing stirring, nothing rest- 
less, nothing ambitious in its tone; it 
has no freaks and eccentricities by which 
it seeks to strike the public notice.— 
There are no evidences of any secret, yet 
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palpable artifices at work to urge it on, 
and thrust it before you in magazines and 
reviews. 

Quiet in itself, it comes quietly under 
your eye, naturally as the grass grows, 
and the bird sings, and you see, hear, 
and love it.”—[p. 693.] 

This is a capital criticism. But we 
have not the space to discuss the book 
further. We would only observe that 
the present is the third edition, enlarged, 
revised, and in every way improved. 
We wish, however, that it had been isen- 
ed in ¢wo volumes instead of one, as the 
latter is rather bulky and inconvenient. 

It is printed in excellent style. 


School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. 

Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

An entertaining work, displaying great 
vivacity and spirit. The “ Old Boy” 
does not seem to have been bur- 
dened by his years. Far from it. He 
writes with all the freshness, and elastic 
energy of an undergraduate. His ae- 
count is not only amusing, but valuable 
as the completest record we have of the 
educational system of Dr. Arnold. The 
enlightened wisdom of his policy was 
never so thoronghly illustrated as in 
these pages. Yet, the work is no de- 
fence, or elaborate analysis of Arnold's 
method of instruction. Its information 
upon this point springs naturally out of 
the school-day experiences of Tom Brown 
the author. A manty,'upright, sincere, 
and acute old fellow is Tom Brown. He 
shows his good sense at the outset by not 
being ashamed of his name. Ashumed 
of it! He proves conclusively that all 
the grit, the ‘game blood,’ the courage, 
and untameable obstinacy of John Bull is 
to be traced directly to the Brown family 

Hear him. *‘ The Browns have _ be- 
come illustrious by the pen of Thackeray 
and the pencil of Doyle within the me- 
mory of the young gentlemen who are 
now matriculating at our Universities. 
Notwithstanding the well merited, but 
late fame which has now fallen upon 
them, any one at all acquainted with the 
family must feel that much has yet to be 
written and said before the British na- 
tion will be properly sensible of how 
much of its greatness it owes to the 
Browns. 

For centuries, in their quict, dogged, 
homespun way, they have been subduing 
the earth in most English countries, and 
leaving their mark in American forests 
and Australian uplands. Wherever the 


fleets and armies of England have won 
renown, these stalwart sons of the Browns 
have done yeoman’s work. 


With the 
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yew bow and cloth-yard shaft at Cressy 
and Agincourt; with the brown bill and 
pike under the brave Lord Willoughby ; 
with culverin and demi-culverin against 
Spaniards and Dutchmen; with hand- 
grenade, and sabre, and musket, and 
bayonet, under Rodney and St. Vincent, 
Wolfe and Moore, Nelson and Welling- 
ton, they have carried their lives in their 
hands; getting hard knocks and hard 
work in plenty, which was on the whole 
what they looked for, and the best thing 
for them, and little praise or pudding, 
which indeed they, and most of us, are 
better without. Talbots and Stanleys, 
St. Maurs, and such like folks, have led 
armies and made laws time out of mind, 
but those noble families would be some- 
what astonished, if the accounts ever 
came to be fairly taken, to find how 
small ¢heir work for England has been by 
the side of that of the Browns.” 

After this gallant burst, we think Tom 
Brown may be left to speak for himself. 


. 





The Satires of Juvenal Annotated, by 
Charles Anthon, L.L.D. Harper & 
Brothers: New-York. 

An edition of Juvenal’s works, suitable 
for the American student, has long been 
a desideratum in the seminaries of our 
country; Mayor’s edition, now used in 
Great Britain, has not been reprinted in 
the United States. We think with La 
Harpe that Juvenal was the only poet of 
his time endued with a republican soul ; 
he concerns himself only about vice and 
virtue, servitude and freedom, folly and 
wisdom ; to truth he sacrifices all meaner 
views, the spirit which directed his satire 
was a regard for the public good, and we 
think it will be conceded, that the writ- 
ings of this celebrated moralist of anti- 
quity should be studied by the youth of 
a country, the institutions of which are 
yet free, and in which the ardour of pa- 
triotism is not yet extinct. Juvenal re- 
veals to the minds of the Romans of his 
time, the happy days of the virtue and 
independence of their forefathers—a use- 
ful lesson to the youth of our republic, 
who can preserve the liberty which they 
enjoy, purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, by no other means than by 
imitating the illustrious examples of pure 
morality and incorruptib'e integrity, who 
80 gloriously achieved the revolution. 

Dr. Anthon’s Juvenal is published on 
the same plan with all the preceding 
editions of his valuable series of classical 
writers. The classical scholar who will 
take the trouble to peruse the 7th satire 
of the author, will at once perceive the 
merit of the new edition; the language 
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of eulogy is superfluous; the judicious 
and candid critic will appreciate the 
sound discrimination of the editor in the 
selection of authorities, and the depth of 
research manifested throughout the com- 
mentaries of this eminent scholar. 





1. The Poetical Works of Thomas Chat- 
terton; with Notices of his life; ahistory 
of the Rowley controversy; a selection 
of his letters; notes critical and explan- 
atory; and a Glossary. In two vols. 
Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 

2. The Poetical works of Andrew Mar- 
vell; with a Memoir of the author. 
Little, Brown § Co.: Boston. 

There have hitherto been but ¢wo edi- 
tions of Chatterton’s works; the hand- 
some, but unsatisfactory edition prepared 
by Southey and Cottle, and published in 
1803, and the well known edition in two 
volumes issued at Cambridge in 1842, 
and edited by Charles Wilcox. From 
the latter work, nearly every thing in the 
edition before us has been derived, and 
we thus have, with a few very judicious 
omissions, a complete counterpart of Mr. 
Wilcox’s elaborate and reliable publica- 
tion. The life of Chatterton here pre- 
sented, is particularly fuli and interesting. 
The author has spared no pains in the 
collection of information and details, and 
these he has set forth with admirable 
clearness. Few biographies possess so 
thrilling a hold upon the reader’s sym- 
pathy. 

Chatterton was indeed a prodigy of 
intellect and of will. His endurance, and 
decision of character and purpose, were 
quite as remarkable as his genius. Con- 
sidering his position at the attorney Lam- 
bert’s, where no doubt the Rowley poems 
were chiefly prepared, we cannot but 
wonder at the indomitable nature of the 
youth. Lambert, who seems to have 
been a thorough brute, was in the habit 
of tearing up his apprentice’s manu- 
scripts; ridiculing in a swinish way the 
lad’s taste for poetry, and occasionally 
cuffing him about after the manner of 
pettifogging despots Worse than all, he 
compelled Chatterton—who was proud 
as Lucifer—to sleep in the kitchen with 
the foot-boy. Nevertheless, the great 
work went on. Inthe midst of distaste- 
ful duties (which however be did not 
neglect), and under the surveillance of 
a harsh and sottish master, Chatterton 
commanded the leisure to pore over 
Camden's Britannia, and Speght’s Chau- 
cer, and the dictionaries of Kersey and 
Bailey, mastering the enigma of black- 
letter and oceult English dictions, and 
making immediate use of his knowledge 
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in the composition of the Rowley poems. 

But we must leave the assiduous biog- 
rapher to tell his own story. Only, as a 
curious matter likely to interest Charles- 
tonians, we copy portions of the earliest 
epistle of Chatterton extant—a letter 
addressed to an old schoolmate named 
Baxter, whose roving propensities led 
him to emigrate from Bristol to Charles- 
Town, South-Carolina. ° 


Bristol, March 6th, 1768. 

“Dear Friend—L must now close my 
poetical labours, my master being now 
returned from London. You write in a 
very entertaining style, tho’ I am afraid 
mine will be the contrary. Your cele- 
brated Miss Rumsey is going to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Fowler, as he himself in- 
formed me. Pretty children! about to 
enter into the comfortable yoke of matri- 
mony, to be at their own liberty; just 
apropos to the old saw, out of the frying 
pan into the fire. For a lover, heavens 
mend him! but for a husband! oh! ex- 
cellent! what a female Machiavel this 
Miss Rumsey is!” 

7 * 7 * 

“Tam glad you approve of the ladies 
of Charles-Town, and am obliged to you 
for the compliment of including me in 
your happiness; my friendship is as firm 
as the white rock when the black waves 
roar around it, and the water bursts on 
its hoary top, when the driving wind 
ploughs the sable sea, and the rising 
waves uspire to the clouds, turning with 
the rattling hail. So much for heroics. 
To speak in plain English, I am, and ever 
will be, your unalterable friend, 

Thos. Chatterton. 


Andrew Marvell, the bosom friend of 
Milton; tke intrepid patriot and advo- 
cate for liberty amongst a servile genera- 
tion; the accomplished wit, scholar, and 
poet, is here introduced to us in a pleas- 
ing biography by Henry Rogers, who, of 
all men now living in England, is perhaps 
most fitted by nature to appreciate the 
excellences of Marvell’s genius and char- 
acter. No other biography of Marvell 
(at least none with which we are ac- 
quainted) approaches this in fullness, im- 
partiality, and critical justness of opinion. 

Of course it is not upon his poems— 
many of them simply jeus d’esprits—that 
the literary fame of this writer depends; 
still they are worth preserving as clever 
and sparkling versicles, always ingeni- 
ous, sometimes fanciful, and touched with 
true sentiment. His. best poems, we 
think, are amatory. ‘ Marvell’s mind,” 


his biographer well observes, “ presents 
the rare union of wit and the moral sense 
by which the one is rescued from scepti- 
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cism, and the other from prosing. His 
poems form the synthesis of Donne and 
Butler.” 





Tent Life in the Holy Land. By Wm. 
C. Prime, author of “Boat Life in 
Egypt and Nubia,” “The Old House 
by the River,” §c. Harper & Brothers: 
New- York. 

We are very careful how we venture 
now-a-days to commend any book of tra- 
vels. The mania which besets modern 
tourists to take the public into their con- 
fidence, under the delusion that the pub- 
lic are hungering for their individual ex- 
perience, should certainly be discour- 
aged. 

The standard of criticism with regard 
to works of travel ought to be greatly 
elevated, so that the individual who ob- 
stinately presents us with his printed 
“ sensations’? at Bagdad, or before the 
Pyramids, by the side of the Golden 
Horn, or even on the banks of the Niger, 
must be prepared for rough treatment, 
should his production be tame, or com- 
monplace, or merely respectable. But 
even under the more rigid critical regime 
we have imagined, the author of “Tent 
Life in the Holy Land” would have 
nothing to fear. His work is far more 
than respectable. It is full of enthusiasm, 
vigour, and unaffected sentiment. The 
locale he describes seems to have awak- 
ened in Mr. Prime the most fervent feel- 
ing, a profound awe and _ veneration, 
which break into spontaneous, and often 
beautiful, utterance. The opening chap- 
ter is a favorable specimen of his style: 

“To se@ the sun go down beyond the 
sepulchre, and rise over the mountain of 
the Ascension, to bathe my forehead in 
the dews of Gethsemane, and lave my 
dim eyes in the waters of Siloam to 
sleep in the company of the infinite host 
above the oaks of Mamre, and to lie in 
the starlight of Bethlehem, and catch, 
however faintly, some notes of the voices 
of the angels, to wash off the dust of 
life in the Jordan, to cool my hot lips at 
the well of Samaria, to hear the murmur 
of Gennesareth, giving me blessed sleep 
—was not all this worth dreaming of— 
worth living for—was it not worth dying 
for? 

And all this I was to accomplish—not 
in the some dim future—but to-morrow 
—to-morrow ! 

Yea, there lay the Holy Land, and 
thither my pilgrim feet would carry me, 
ere three suns had risen and set. How 
I shrank from the sea, lest it should en- 
gulf me, before [ had seen Jerusalem— 
how I trembled lest the nerves and sinews 
should fail me, and the delicate thread 
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of life break before I could kneel at the 
tomb! How I looked, earnest-longing, 
clinging gazes at my wife, lest some 
dire mishap should prevent that perfect 
joy of our glad lives, and forbid our 





standing together on the Mount of 
Olives!” 
The Professor—A Tale. By Currer 


Bell. Harper § Brothers, New York. 

We observe that most of the northern 
critics speak of this tale as greatly infe- » 
rior to Miss Bronté’s later productions. 
If it be judged by a standard, which the 
author never intended should be applied to 
it—that is, it it be judged only as a novel, 
no doubt the critics would be right, but 
the work is purely analytical, it has 
nothing to do with plots and complicated 
incident; of movement—using that word 
in the dramatic sense—there is little, or 
none: but the dissections of character 
are wondertul—quite equal, we think, to 
anything in that line accomplished by the 
author, in her more elaborate novels.— 
As an intellectual and moral anatomist, 
Miss Bronté has no superior. True, the 
scope of her observation was limited ; 
she depicts but few characters, and her 
men are not strictly representative men, 
nor are her woman types of more than a 
class—and that class an uncommon one 
—but what she attempts to portray is 
portrayed with a fidelity, clearness, and 
profound sagacity, unattainable by mere 
talent, however perfect in culture, or ex- 
alted in degree. Her writings glow 
with the electric life. and light of genius, 
and “The Professor” is no bess signifi- 
cant of her great powers than “ Jane 
Eyrie,” “Shirley,” and “ Villette.”— 
Though her earliest work of any length, 
or pretension, it was composed in the 
maturity of her faculties, and it should, 
and can stand upon its intrinsic merits. 


Leonora D’Orco—A Novel. By G P. 
R. James. Harper § Brothers, New 
York. 

It is the fashion to sneer at Mr. James. 
He is snubbed every where and by every 
body. The magazines dismiss him with 
a curt paragraph, and the newspapers, 
upon the appearance of any new work 
from his pen, indulge in a stereotyped 
joke about two omnipresent horsemen, 
who are either at the foot or on the 
brow, of some interminable hill. All 
this is very absurd, and very unjust.— 
Mr. James may not be a great novelist, 
but he is a capital, and instructive wri- 
ter. His tales possess a definite histori- 
cal value, If they seldom stir imagina- 
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tion to its depths, they never sink to the 
level of inert mediocity, and in style 
many of them are models of clear, vigo- 
rous English. ‘ Leonora D’Orco,” isa 
picture of the times of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and is a really admirable 
work. It is vivid and correct, as a his- 
tory, and entertaining as a story. 


1. The Collegians—By Gerald Griffin. 

2. The Munster Festival—By Gerald 
Griffiin. 

3. The Rivals—By Gerald Grifin.— 
Geo. Routledge § Co., London and 
New York. 

Twenty years ago these stories were 
widely popular. Their author who had 
the reputation of being one of the ablest 
of the Lrish novelists, (John Banim and 
Wm. Carleton, contesting the palm with 
him as a tale writer,) was a man who 
united brilliant wit with the earnestness 
of deep passion. 

His productions belong to the intense 
school of fiction, that is, they deal with 
the more stormy feelings, and are chiefly 
successful in evolving elements of tragic 
interest. 

His wit is but the foil to a strong, and 
somewhat gloomy imagination. We hold 
“The Collegians ” to be the best of his 
works, all of which possess great merit. 
While still a young, and at the zenith of 
his fame, Gerald Griffin joined himself to 
a brotherhood of monks, among whom, 
a year or two after, he died of a malig- 
nant fever. 

The present neat edition of his novels 
will find, doubtless, many delighted read- 
ers. In fact, for the general public, 
they are likely to have all the charm of 
originals. : 


We have received from Messers. Tick 
nor & Fields, four other volumes, (viz: 
““ Rob Roy” and “ Old Mortality,’”’) be- 
longing to their invaluable series of the 
Waverly Novels. This edition is the 
cheapest, and most convenient ever pab- 
lished. Moreover, it is enriched by 
many additional notes. 





Elements of Punctuation, with Rules on 
the use of Capital Letters, §c. By 
John Wilson. Crosby Nichols § Co., 
Boston. 

This isan abridgment of Mr. Wilson’s 
elaborate ‘ Treatise on English Punctu- 
ation,” and though prepared especially 
for the use of schools, will prove to the 
general student, a lucid and valuable 
work. The plan adopted by the author 


; 
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is simple and perspicuous, the parts ef 
his “ Treatise,” are well arranged, and 
what is very unusual in publications of 
this sort—the selections used for illustra- 
tion, are taken from a range of literature 
both various and excellent. 


The Orations of Demosthenes— T'ransla- 
ted, with notes. By Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, in2 Vols. Harper § Brothers, 
New York. 

An important addition to Harper’s 
Classical Library. . Mr. Kennedy’s ideas 
of a gvod translation—as expressed in 
his sensible and interesting pretace— 
are fully carried out in these two hand- 
some volumes, which contain besides 
“ The Olympiacs,”’ The Phillippics,” the 
orations on “ The Crown,” and “ The 
Embassy,” all the minor speeches of De- 
mosthenes, from the oration ‘“‘On tbe 
Letter,” to the subtle argument in favor 
of the ‘*-Megalopolitans.”’ 

This translation is not a text-book for 
schools. Its aim is, rather, to present 
the scholar with a readable version, suf- 
ficiently literal, and yet elegant and cor- 
rect as an English composition. The 
plan was judicious, and we think that its 
execution has been entirely successful. 





The Life and Enterprises of Robert Wil- 
lam Elliston, Comedian. By Geo. 
Raymond. Illustrated by Crutkshank 
& Phiz. G. Routledge & Co., London 
and New York. 

Whoever reads this book will experi- 
ence what Uliver Wendell Holmes has 
oddly, but expressively called, ‘* a cham- 
paigny feeling.” It is written with de- 
lightful ease, grace, and wit, and while 
professing to be the biography of one 
man, gives us a graphic picture of socie- 
ty, especially of the beau monde, and the 
prominent theatrical celebrities of the 
first quarter of the present century. 

The account of Elliston himseit, rela- 
ted with infinite spirit, and illustrated by 
various entertaining anecdotes, and clev- 
er memorabilia, impresses us with the 
idea of a man of sparkling and versatile 
genius, of good impulses, but uncertain 
principles. 

As an actor his powers were very re- 
markable. He did not fall far short of 
being in the histrionic sense, a universal 
genius. No performer of his day 
equalled him as a comedian. ‘“ His 
countenance,” says Mr. Raymond, “ was 
the very mirror of comedy. His face 
was round, his features small, yet highly 
expressive, laughter lay cradled in his 
eye, and there was a noticeable play of 
lip so pregnant of meaning, as frequently 
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to leave the words that followed, but lit- 
tle to explain.” And yet Elliston rival- 
led, and in the opinion of many, sur- 
passed even Kemble, in certain scenes in 
Hamlet. 

We have room but for one of the 
many anecdotes, with which this volume 
is crowded: 


“Elliston had been acting at Wey- 
mouth, a place to which the King was 
extremely partial, and where it was no 
unusual thing for him to take his stroll 
unattended. On the morning of Ellis- 
ton’s benefit, he had been enjoying one 
of these afternoon wanderings, when 
rain coming on, just as he was passing 
the theatre door, in he went, and finding 
no one immediately at hand, proceeded 
at once to the royal box, and seated him- 
self in his own chair. 

“The dim daylight of the theatre, and 
slight fatigue which exercise had occa- 
sioned, induced an inclination to drowsi- 
ness. His majesty, in fact, fell into a 
comfortable dose, which presently be- 
came a sound sleep. In the meantime, 
Lord Townsend, who had encountered 
Elliston in the neighborhood, inquired 
whether he had seen the king, as his 
majesty had not been in the palace since 
his three o’clock dinner; and it being 
then nearly five, the queen and _ prin- 
cesses, were in some anxiety about him. 

But his lordship gaining no direction 
from the dramatic star, pursued his ob- 
ject in another course. 

“ Elliston now making his way to the 
theatre for the purpose of superintend- 
ing all things necessary fur the reception 
of his august patrons, went straight into 
the king's box, and on perceiving a man 
fast asleep in his majesty’s chair, was 
about re-calling him to his senses in no 
gentle manner, when, very fortunately, 
he recognized the king himself. 

“What was to be done? Elliston 
could not presume to wake his majesty— 
to approach him—speak to him—touch 
him—impossible! and yet something 
was necessary to be attempted, as it was 
now time the theatre skould be lit. 

‘*-Elliston hit on the following expedi- 
ent, taking up a violin from the orches- 
tra, he stepped into the pit, and placing 
himself just beneath his exalted guest, 
struck up, dolcimente, ‘God save the 
king!’ The expedient had the desired 
effect, the royal sleeper was gently loos- 
ened from the spell which had bound 
him, and awaking, up he sprung, and 
staring the genu-flecting comedian full 
in the face, exclaimed, ‘Hey! bey! hey! 
what! what! Oh, yes! I see! Elliston 


—ha! ha! rain came on—took a seat— 
took a nap—what’s o'clock 2’ 
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“«* Approaching six, your majesty.’ 

“* Six! six o’clock !’ interrupted the 
king, ‘send to her majesty, say I’m here 
—stay—this wig wont do, eh, eh? 
Don’t keep the people waiting—light up 
—let ’em in—let ’em in, ha! ha! fast 
asleep; play well to-night, Elliston— 
great favorite with the queen—let ’em in 
—let ’em in!” 

“The house was presently illuminated 
—messengers were sent off to the royal 
party, which in a short time reached the 
theatre. Elliston then quitted the side 
of his most affable monarch, and dress- 
ing himself in five minutes for his part in 
the drama, went through his business 
with bounding spirit, nor was his glee at 
all diminished, when on attending the 
royal visitors to their carriage, the king 
once more nodded his head, saying 

“*Fast asleep, eh! Elliston! 
asleep !’” 


fast 


An original and pleasant wit, was his 


Majesty George IIL. 


The Romany Rye—A Sequel to “ Laven- 
gro.” By Geo. Borrow, author of 
“the Bible in Spain,” “ The Gypsies 
of Spain,” §c. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Those who have read “ Lavengro,”* 
will probably be eager to procure this 
sequel. Mr Barrow is an eccentric but 
vigorous writer, who, although he fre- 
quently offends us by his audacity and 
self-assertion, is generally successful in 
arousing a sort of pugnacious interest. 
“The Romany Rye,” like “ Lavengro,” 
is utterly destitute of artistic method, 
aud unity of plan, but we have seldom 
read a more shrewd and pungent work. 
The style is often execrable, even bitter, 
and the opinions absurd, but the author 
is entertaining even in his vagaries. As 
descriptions of Gipsy life, both “* Laven- 
gro” and “The Romany Rye” are _pic- 
turesque and doubtless truthful books; 
as stories, they are both failures. The 
thread of the narrative is continually in- 
terrupted by elaborate polemical discus- 
sions, Which, however learned and inge- 
nious, are calculated after a time—parti- 
cularly as they turn upon the one subject 
of the Pope and his authority—to weary 
the most patient reader. 

We find in the present volume a 
lengthy “‘ Appendix,” intended as a sy- 
nopsis of the incidents in ‘‘ Lavengro.” 
The prejudices of the writer are here 
ridiculously apparent. He shows him- 
self a “ good” if not a very wise “hater.” 
His wrath and spleen are especially bit- 
ter against the House of Stuart, the Tory 
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party, and the man whom he chooses to 
consider as the apologist for the one, and 
the haughty champion of the other. Mr. 
Borrow speaks of Sir Walter Scott as 
the descendant of ‘ cow-stealing ’ marau- 
ders, charges him with having deliberate 
ly falsified history, and directly after in- 
dulges in a great glorification of 
Murat! 

If any body wishes to be provoked 
into a just and healthful passion, let him 
glance through this ‘‘ Appendix.” It is 
full of one sided, heterodox, and extrava- 
gant opinions, maintained with the 
shrewdest effrontery, and delivered alto- 
gether “ ex-cathedra.” 





Memorials, and Other Papers. By Thos. 
De Quincey, in 2 vols. Ticknor §& 
Fields, Boston. 

Both in personal and literary charac- 
ter, De Quincey has always been to us an 
interesting study. The gorgeous imagi- 
nation of the “ Opium Eater,” with its 
startling revelation of the capacities for 
joy, or for suffering, which rest in the 
human nerves and brain, created an in- 
terest in the author, which his numerous 
essays upon every conceivable variety of 
subject, since successfully issued by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, have in most 
cases confirmed. Perhaps no man has 
ever lived in England, possessed of De 
Quincey’s combination of original mental 
power, with elaborate attainments, whose 
works ure so wholly fragmentary, so lit- 
tle deserving of the epithet great, though 
evidently emanating from a great intel- 
lect. 

His essays, so far as they go, are full 
of the rarest information, the acutest 
logic, the most marvellous command of 
illustration, drawn from the resources of 
a learning, which we believe to be both 
general and profound. His diction is 
remarkable for an almost sensuous rich- 
ness and harmony. 

The sentences are evolved with artful 
regard to the effect upon the ear as well 
as upon the understanding. Sometimes 
they are tortuous and involute, but never 
awkward or unmusical. To style, for its 
own sake, and because of the infinite 
power, beauty, and possible variety of 
combination which belong to words, De 
Quincey has paid a special regard, and 
thus he has acquired consummate skillas 
a Rhetorician. There are many pages 
in his ‘‘ Confessions,” and in “ Suspiria 
De Profundis,” for example, which, 
though essentially pure and vigorous, 
display the utmost gorgeousness of dic- 
tion, allowable to the proprieties of the 
English tongue—pages which are in- 
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stinctively read with a rhythmical intona- 
tion, and may be cast with singular facil- 
ity into blank verse.” But with all his 
wonderful endowments, and his lucid 
rception in matters of critical taste, 
De Quincey’s diffuseness is discouraging 
to ordinary readers, and even to the most 
studious and patient ones. 
In fact, he is not unfrequently as gar- 
rulous as any old grandmother. His di- 
ssions are insufferable, and his egot- 
tsm is very fatiguing, Again, in speak- 
ing of his contemporaries among literary 
men, he occasionally assumes a tone 
which is ungenerous and even bitter. 
His animad versions, for instance, upon 
the character of Coleridge are, to cur 
apprehension, indefensible, and hearti- 
ly do we side with Hartley Coleridge 
and the other relatives and _ friends 
of the great Metaphysician and Poety in 
denouncing it as reckless, unfeeling, and 
in the worst possible taste. But what- 
ever may be his faults we cannot cease 
to reverence the noble intellect of De 
Quincey, and whenever we receive from 
his publishers (to whom the thanks of the 
whole country are due) a fresh instal- 
ment of his miscellanies, we are happy 
in the certainty of entertainment and in- 
struction, of a high order. The volumes 
before us contain, besides the novel of 
** Klosterheim,” a continuation of the 
* Auto-Biographical Sketches,” two es- 
say’s entitled ‘The Sphinx’s Riddle,” 
and “The Pagan Oracles,” a series of 
elaborate “ Dialogues on Political Econ- 
omy,” analyzing the great work of Mr. 
Ricardo, and an exceedingly able review 
of Gordon’s Modern Greek Revolytion, 
a subject by the way about which most 
persons are profoundly ignorant, and 
which, notwithstanding, is full of thril- 
ling and romantic interest. We do not 


think upon the whole that these two last 
volumes are calculated to increase the 
author’s reputation, or to excite very 
special attention in literary circles, The 
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papers (excepting Klosterheim) are ‘cas 
vaire to the general,” but to a small 
body of thinkers and scholars they must 
certainly be suggestive, and consequent- 
ly acceptable. 


A System of Independent Research, the 
Great Educational Want of the South. 
An Address delivered before the Society 
of the Alumni of the College of Charles- 
ton, at the Inauguration of the Charles- 
ton College Library. By Prof. John 
McCrady. A. J. Burke, Broad-street. 
This is an earnest and well-timed 

address, which, with clearness of argu- 
ment, and great propriety and force of 
language, and illustration, discusses the 
present intellectual condition of the South, 
points out the radical deficiencies of our 
educational system, and modestly, but 
with true discrimination and insight, sug- 
gests the remedy. For logical closeness 
of reasoning, and general thoughtfulness 
and ability, the Address is remarkable, 
and if read, and heeded by the class of 
self-sufficient utilitarians of which, unhap+ 
pily, modern society, and Southern society 
in especial, is largely composed, may 
possibly be of service to those practical 
plodders who sneer at “ theories,” and 
imagine themselves in their ludicrous hal- 
lucination, to be the only abiding pillars 
of the world, 

Prof. MeCrady does not think that 
“practical improvement” is the great 
want of the South—he subscribes to no 
such shallow sotticism, the confutation 
which is so patent, so immediately be- 
neath the eye of our daily experience, 
that one might well suppose that a sensible 
man would be ashamed to give his author 
ity to any such fallacious and delusive 
opinion. 

But we have not space to present our 
readers with an analysis of the Address. 
We can only commend it to their perusal 
and candid consideration, 








